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PHILOSOPHY IN RELATION TO ITS HISTORY.’ 


It has occurred to me that no topic could be more usefully or 
appropriately dwelt upon, at the opening of the present session of 
the Aristotelian Society, than the relations which obtain between 
the History of Philosophy and Philosophy itself, the light which 
they reciprocally throw upon each other, and the assistance which 
the study of each may derive from the study of its complementary 
member, The Society wisely determined to begin its labors with 
an outline of the History of Philosophy ; and this was carried in 
our former session down to the end of the Greek or classical 
period. I venture to say wisely, because the method imposed 
upon us by our circumstances being that of self-instruction, and 
therefore tentative, and not dogmatic, the very first outlines of 
the subject-matter of philosophy itself are best learnt from its his- 
tory by seeing what sorts of questions have occupied the attention 
of philosophers, or those reputed to be such, and not from any 
manual or general view of the problems of philosophy, or of the 
distinction of its various branches. 

We are now, in the present session, about to enter upon a simi- 
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lar outline of the remaining part of the history of philosophy ; 
and the occasion seems opportune for bringing forward into dis- 
tinct consciousness what sort of assistance we may expect, what 
sort of information we may derive, what sort of questions, rela- 
tively to philosophy itself, we may look to have raised, and how 
far these questions are to be answered, by a general conspectus of 
the course which philosophical speculation and philosophical inves- 
tigation have followed down to our own times. 

Taking these points, then, as the text of the following remarks, 
we must, in the very first place, begin by asking ourselves what, 
in the most general and provisional manner, is our conception of 
philosophy; what is that subject-matter the history of which we 
are to trace; in short, of what is it the history? I say, in the 
most general and provisional manner we must answer this ques- 
tion, because a more definite answer would trench upon contro- 
verted ground, and would, in fact, involve some theory or other 
about the nature of philosophy, which is among those very ques- 
tions which we are going to the history of philosophy to get light 
thrown upon. 

Now, I think we may best avoid dogmatic assumptions if we 
imitate the method of our great Zponymus, Aristotle, in setting 
out on an inquiry, at the very origin of it, by asking what we 
ourselves, and reasonable men in general, mean by the term in 
question. If we ask what we, and reasonable people in general, 
mean by the term philosophy, I apprehend we shall find it some- 
thing of this kind. In any subject whatever, great or small, we 
come to the philosophy of that subject when we come to explain 
to ourselves the facts or the conceptions which lie at the root of 
the laws governing it, or at the root of the axioms, if any, upon 
which its laws depend; facts or conceptions, therefore, which con- 
nect that subject with higher or larger subjects, at the same time 
that they are presupposed by the laws and by the axioms which 
are appropriate to the subject itself. The axioms and the laws 
of that subject are its sczence, the connection of its axioms and laws 
with a higher or larger field of thought is its philosophy, showing 
whence it comes and whither it tends. In order to have the 
philosophy of a subject, it is not enough to have an intelligent 
knowledge of the facts and laws and method of the subject itself; 
it is requisite also to have its rationale—that is, its connection with 
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other subjects, and its place and title to its place in the order of 
nature, 

For instance, a man may be a thorough master of the art of 
brick-making, he may know what bricks are, what sort of clay is 
the best, and what are the best methods of making them; but he 
does nut possess the philosophy of brick-making until he connects 
brick-making with architecture. 

So in verse-making ; a man may have a perfect knowledge of 
metres and rhythms, of sounds long and short, rough and smooth; 
but he does not possess the philosophy of verse-making until he 
connects it with poetry, until he sees the place which verse-making 
holds in the greater art of conveying and enforcing imaginative 
pleasure by means of the articulate sounds of language. 

Again, in mathematic, a man may be an excellent mathematician 
if he possesses the axioms, the definitions, the methods, and the 
practice of calculation founded on them ; but he does not possess 
the philosophy of mathematic until he connects the axioms, defi- 
nitions, and methods with certain most elementary and ineradica- 
ble notions of the human mind, and with the more general method 
of logical thinking. 

Every subject, from the least to the greatest, both in practice 
and speculation, has its rat¢onale—that is, its philosophy—or, in 
other words, its rational connection with a larger whole, a whole 
of greater comprehensiveness, of more elementary conceptions, of 
simpler, fewer, and, at the same time, more fundamental and more 
universal facts. Every special branch of knowledge thus leads up, 
by its philosophy, to a sphere of knowledge wider and more gen- 
eral than itself; and since this is the case with every special branch 
of knowledge, while the branches together constitute our picture 
or conception of the universe at large, and this universe is neces- 
sarily seen by us, who look at it mentally from within, as one 
single universe and not several (which indeed is expressed by the 
name wniverse), therefore it happens that philosophy par excellence 
is the highest and largest rationale we can frame to our minds of 
the facts which the universe contains, and of the connection be- 
tween its parts; and also points forward toa higher and larger 
rationale still, which is ex hypothest beyond our reach, but which 
also ex hypothest would, if we could reach it, contain the rationale 
of that rationale, and be the philosophy of our philosophy, what 
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ever the height or Jargeness of comprehensiveness ows philosophy 
may at any time have reached, or may yet reach in the future. 

I feel myself, gentlemen, to be here verging on controverted 
ground, and therefore I shall say no more on this point. I mean 
that the nature, scope, and powers of philosophy, of our human 
philosophy, are matters of great debate and contention, especially 
whether we are or are not justified in taking into account, in any 
way, the possible existence of a knowledge beyond our human 
philosophy ; that is to say, whether our human philosophy has 
anything whatever to do with the possibility of an existence be- 
yond its own reach; or, again, in other words, whether that infinity, 
which is apparently involved in the conception of ever-widening 
spheres of knowledge, is or is not an illusion to which it may be 
pernicious to attend. 

This is one of the questions which are to be answered, if at all, 
only by a thorough investigation of philosophy itself. For what- 
ever may be the answer, it is clear that philosophy has no other 
branch of knowledge beyond or larger than itself. Its rationale 
can be given at any rate only by itself; or, in other words, philos- 
ophy and the rationale of philosophy are one and the same thing 
in point of kind. I say no more, therefore, on this point. But I 
would suggest—and this brings me back to the more immediate 
subject of the present address—that this question should be kept 
present to the mind in studying the History of Philosophy as we 
are about to do in the present session. I mean that it will form 
a useful clew or light, in reading any philosophical author, to 
keep asking ourselves, from time to time, how bis views bear on 
what I may perhaps call the question of the infinite or finite char- 
acter of philosophical truth. 

In taking, then, the History of Philosophy as our subject, we 
are really taking the series of those writers who have made it 
their aim to discover what I have described as the Rationale of 
the Universe. This aim it is which constitutes them philosophers, 
and the series of their theories the Azstory of philosophy ; for it is 
the history of the progress made towards a satisfactory rationale of 
the universe, as mentally visible from a human centre. 

Now, two things in this progress seem to call for special remark. 
The first is, that there is a definite progress in it, and a definite 
direction; there is a main highway, and there are side-ways 
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branching out from it, consisting either of subsidiary and auxiliary 
inquiries, or it may be of false routes struck into and followed 
from time to time, which seemed or seem promising, but in reality 
do not lead to the satisfactory rationale which is the final aim. 
This, then, is another question which ought to be present to the 
mind in reading the history of philosophy: Is the work or the 
theory before us in the highway of philosophy, or is it a subsidi- 
ary inquiry, or is it a false start ? 

The second thing to be noticed is the essential and inevitable 
anthropomorphism of ald philosophical theories. It is not only in 
theology that anthropomorphism is found, but in all philosophical 
speculation also. Everything comes to man through the medium 
of his faculties, through modes of his sense-perceptions, through 
the mode in which he thinks, or his logical faculty, and also through 
the modes of his more inward sensibility, his sensibility to emo- 
tions, as well as to the various kinds of pleasure and pain both of 
emotion and of sense, and, most important, perhaps, of all in its 
influence on philosophy, through his moral sensibility or percep- 
tion of what is morally right and wrong. 

It is mainly by noting the consequences of this latter cireum- 
stance that we can trace a progress in a definite direction in the 
history and distinguish the character of the various theories in the 
series. The aim of a Rationale of the Universe was at first per- 
ceived but dimly; I mean that what it envolved was not clearly 
perceived at first. But the conception expanded, and disclosed 
differences from within, in proportion as thought was fixed upon 
it, and as former theories supplied a starting-point and pabulum 
for new speculations. 

We have at the beginning the physical theories of the Ionic 
school. Even these were anthropomorphic in the sense that cer- 
tain constructions of the sense-faculties of man, I mean material 
substances, were taken as realities which were considered, at any 
rate tentatively and provisionally, as ultimate realities. The an- 
thropomorphism of the theories was not the less real because it 
was naive and unsuspeeted by the theorists. 

It was a step in advance when moral conceptions, such as love 
and hate, were brought in to complete the materialism of the ear- 
liest theories, notwithstanding that these conceptions were derived 
directly from the innate mythological and imaginative tendency 
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of the mind, and, when combined with the materialistic theories, 
robbed them of their strictly scientific character. The moral ele- 
ment thus introduced gave the theories a more comprehensive and, 
therefore, a more philosophical scope, separated them from theo- 
ries which were scientific only, and sent the streams of science and 
philosophy to flow thenceforth and forever in different but con- 
nected channels. 

It was again a great advance when logical conceptions were 
brought in, as they were by the Eleatice school, the conceptions of 
the One and the Many, the Permanent and the Changeable, and 
real existence sought for only in the former. This was logical 
anthropomorphism. 

Moral considerations of a higher order were made the staple of 
philosophy by Socrates ; and by Plato these were combined with 
speculative considerations, in his theories regarding Ideas, depend- 
ing on the one supreme Idea, rd &, which was also 7d dya-Jov. 
This may be called the issue, result, and transfiguration of the 
lower and cruder forms of love and hate.» Moral Good, accord- 
ing to Plato, had originally ordered and continued to rule the 
universe. 

Aristotle presents us with a further elaboration of these concep- 
tions. His definite distinction of four kinds of causes—the mate- 
rial, the efficient, the formal, and the final; the conceptions of 
substance and attributes; his great distinction between potential- 
ity and actuality, as, respectively, the terminus a quo and the ter- 
minus ad quem of every strictly natural process ; and the full sep- 
arate treatment which he gave to so many branches of the world 
of thought—mark the culminating point of Greek philosophy. 

Systems there were, also, which made moral considerations the 
centre of speculative theories ; such were Stoicism and Epicurean- 
ism. This was a transposition of the speculative centre of gravity, 
which marks, as it seems to me, a side-way of philosophy, leading 
to no final rationale of the universe. I do not wish to dogmatize 
on the point. I would merely suggest, on the occasion of men- 
tioning these two great schouls, the question which they seem 
to raise for students of the history of philosophy—the question 
whether a practical principle can be made the centre, pivot, or 
basis of a theory of the universe, which, as something far trans- 
cending man’s-minute powers of affecting it, is to an enormous 
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extent removed from the practical application of that principle, 
though remaining always the object of theoretical inquiry. 

In Nev-platonism we have an attempt to combine theology and 
morals with philosophical speculation in one comprehensive theory 
based upon Plato’s rd a@ya9ov. What are we to think of a system 
of this kind? I know not whether I am right, but two things 
occur to me which seem to militate against its sufficiency. In the 
first place, it was already ruined beforehand in its base, inasmuch 
as Plato’s own theory had been already transcended by Aristotle’s 
analysis. The theory that Ideas were efficient forces was no longer 
tenable ; the realistic doctrine, as it was afterwards called, namely, 
that universals were real things, real forces, was no longer tenable. 
It was one thing to say with Aristotle that the real thing was to 
be apprehended by way of definition—that is, by the intersection 
of two universals—and quite another thing to say with the Realists 
that a single universal could express a single reality. 

In the next place, Neo-platonism, supposing itself to be the 
true philosophy, aspired to make this philosophy into a religion, 
to exhibit it as the truth of mythology and of cultus, from what- 
ever origin they might have sprung, whether Greek or Oriental. 
Now, it is one thing, having a religion to begin with, to formulate 
it in philosophical language, to clothe it with a philosophical 
creed; and it is quite another thing to formulate first a philo- 
sophical system, and then to bring religion into it and make it 
serve as acreed. Religion will not be at home in a dwelling so 
fashioned. These things seem, in my eyes at least, to be flaws 
which mark Neo-platonism as a by-way, leading away from any 
final rationale. The first affects it in its character of a philosophy 
the second in its character of a religion. 

We are now at the point reached by the Society in its former 
session. And we stand also at the threshold of a renovation in 
philosophy from a totally different source. We have traced it in 
its Greek stream ; and we have traced it to its glorious result, the 
elaboration not merely of a theory, but of a system of theories, a 
philosophical system of many theories, some strictly and solely 
scientific, others strictly philosophic, but all connected into a great 
philosophical whole, the work of our own Eponymus, Aristotle. 
In Aristotle we find a system of various branches. First, there 
are his Physics, then his Astronomy, then his Natural History, 
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then his Psychology; this series begins with matter and ends with 
mind; then we have another series which begins with mind and 
ends with the universe; first, the Organon, that is to say, the 
theory of Logical Thought, and the theory of its application to the 
discovery of the Laws of Nature; then we have the practical sci- 
ences of Ethic and Politic, and the subsidiary science of literature 
in the Rhetoric and Poetic; and finally we have the crown of the 
edifice in. the unfinished treatises of the Metaphysic, or First 
Philosophy, or, as Aristotle also named it, Theology. 

We have in Aristotle’s system the very type and mould of all 
genuinely philosophical speculation. But was this system final, in 
the sense that it required only filling up of its outlines, and cor- 
rection of details by fuller knowledge and further discoveries ? 
Did it so take in all human knowledge as to be secure from being 
overturned in its principles? I put these questions not as being 
about to suggest an answer to them, but, on the contrary, to re- 
mark that, in my opinion, the true answer is yet to be given by 
the course of philosophical history which is to us at the present 
day future. We have not yet seen, mankind has yet to see, what 
the result upon the main principles of Aristotle’s philosophical 
system, as a system not of science but of philosophy, what the 
final result will be, of the introduction into human life and 
thought of that moral and emotional principle, of that spiritual 
power, which is designated by the word Christianity. It may 
be that the Aristotelian outlines will expand to contain it; it 
may be that a new system of conceptions will be demanded for 
the purpose. 

That principle of spiritual life which we call Christianity had 
its own battle to fight, with internal or at least intimately con- 
nected foes; in struggling against which it was compelled to cast 
itself into the mould of a philosophical creed or theological phi- 
losophy, in which form it was, when reached, that it imposed itself 
- upon the nations composing modern Europe, after the breaking up 
of the Roman Empire. The struggle which resulted in its being 
constituted as a theological philosophy, the battle fought by the 
Christian principle of spiritual life, was fought against Gnosticism, 
and such heresies, as they were called, of the first few centuries, 
as were more or less of a Gnostic character. Gnosticism also was 
a. theological philosophy, and had its home in the East, on the 
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border-land between the Greek and the Semitic intellect, a terri- 
tory which was long debated between it and Christianity. 

- The nature of this struggle you may read vividly depicted by 
one who was himself involved in it, in its later stage, by St. Au- 
gustine (A. p. 354 to 480) in that part of his Confessions whic! 
relates his inner struggle with, and final conversion from, Mani- 
cheanism. This little book, the Confessions of Augustine, ought 
to be familiar to every student of philosophy. Besides the deep 
personal interest of it, and besides its historical interest, the direct 
and searching philosophical analysis which it contains on many 
points, the theory of Memory and Association of Ideas, for in- 
stance, renders it most instructive. 

By St. Augustine’s time the battle had really been won. Chris- 
tianity had in the course of it invested itself in the panoply of a - 
theological philosophy, which in later times was destined possibly 
to be more of an encumbrance than a help, when the enemies of 
the spiritual life which is its essence were of a totally different 
order. But such as it was, it was a system which was capable of 
harmonizing with the Aristotelian system, or at least with a par- 
ticular reading of that system, which by the fusion of the two 
became fixed and authorized as the true one. The system which 
arose from the union of the Aristotelian and Church philosophies 
is that system which is known as Scholasticism ; the great philo- 
sophical construction which employed the intellectual energies of 
the Middle Ages, and which still looks down upon us like a vast 
cathedral of thought, promising itself a duration even longer than 
the material cathedrals which are its coevals and its counterparts. 

Here I will pause fora moment to remark that the title by 
which the new spiritual life of Christianity comes into philosophy 
lies in its containing new facts in human nature. There were 
certain phenomena in human nature which were developed in the 
consciousness of the Hebrew nation, and were all but unknown to 
the Greeks, all but unknown to the Romans. These phenomena 
are generally summed up in the word /evelation. But it makes 
no difference, for the present purpose, whether we call them a 
revelation from God or not; they are at any rate facts in human 
nature and human character. And facts in human nature and 
character are as much facts upon which philosophy is to be built 
as are facts in the physical constitution of the material world. 
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Man as well as nature, or, in other words, nature in all its 
branches—inorganic, organic, and consciously organic—is the sub- 
ject-matter of philosophy, which aims at a rationale of the uni- 
verse. It would be the play of Hamlet without the part of Ham- 
let to omit them. That is not only why we have a theology in 
place of a philosophy in modern Europe, but also why we cannot 
contest the right of this theology to be really a philosophy. Phi- 
losophy must make room within itself for a religious philosophy 
just as much as it must make room for a philosophy of morals, or 
for a philosophy of poetry and poetical imagination. 

I will mention one of the most cardinal of the facts which I 
have spoken of as developed in the consciousness of the Hebrew 
nation, and necessitating a renovation of philosophy. It is that 
sense of standing in immediate relation to an Infinite and Om- 
niscient Power, a sense which made humility appear as the true 
attitude of man, the creature of a day, a finite and imperfect 
Being, in the hand of a Being infinite and perfect. Humility 
towards God became thus a distinguishing mark of Christianity, 
and, regarded as a virtue, was a virtue unknown to Greek ethic. 
And the change thus wrought extended not only to man’s rela- 
tions with the Divine; it modified also the whole aspect of his 
relations to his fellow-men. But it was not in the character of an 
ethical theory that this sense of the Divine Inftnity necessitated 
the renovation of philosophy ; it was in the character of a fact in 
human nature which had to be accounted for and made room for 
in speculative theories. Human nature was a different thing, in 
respect of this fact, from what it had been conceived to be by 
Greek philosophers. The question was,, What was the origin, 
what the permanence, what the bearing on other facts, of this pro- 
found sense of a personal relation to the Divine Infinity? This 
was one of the new ingredients which entered into Christian phi- 
losophy, and finally combined with Aristotelianism in the great 
system of Scholasticism. 

The question concerning Scholasticism is not whether it is a 
philosophy ; for its aim and scope of being a rationale of the uni- 
verse guarantees this, just as the same scope guarantees the same 
title to Hegelianism, or to Agnosticism, or even to Comtian Posi- 
tivism ; though with regard to this last it must be remembered 
that, since Comte expressly repudiates the attempt to deal with 
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the wniverse, and substitutes the expression world, as the proper 
object of philosophy, we can only bring Comte’s system under our 
present large definition of philosophy by adding a limitation and 
defining it, say, as a rationale of the universe so far as such a ra- 
tionale is profitably to be sought for—a limitation whereby a prac- 
tical consideration is made the pivot upon which that philosophi- 
cal system turns. The question, I say, with regard to Scholasti- 
cism is not whether it is a philosophy; the question is simply this 
—and this ought to be present to our minds in considering its 
history—whether its rationale of the universe is a true and suffi- 
cient one. 

Its claims are actually present claims. We are too apt to for- 
get,in Protestant countries, that it survived the Renaissance ; sur- 
vived it not only in Roman Catholic countries, where it is still 
taught officially, but in Protestant countries also, our own for in- 
stance, where the ordinary notions current on philosophical topics 
being derived from Church teaching, are all of a Scholastic char- 
acter, fragments, so to speak, of Scholasticism, though we have 
forgotten out of what rock it is that they are hewn. Every one 
at the present day who has, or rather thinks he has, no philosophy 
at all, and does not aim at having one, not being at the same time 
a pronounced sceptic, is really an adherent of Scholasticism. And 
hence also in some cases it is, that those who reject either Scholas- 
ticism, or the previous theological philosophy on which it was 
partly based, are sometimes taxed by their adherents, not with 
philosophical error only, but also with the religious error of infi- 
delity. The term infidelity is an easily discharged missile, but 
one that is rarely discharged by artillery of precision, for it is an 
ambiguous term, meaning both disloyalty to God and disbelief of 
a creed concerning him. It is a fact which throws much light on 
the present situation, that every religion, the moment that it 
clothes itself with a creed, clothes itself with a philosophy, and to 
that extent becomes amenable to philosophical criticism. Now, 
the line between a religion and its creed is a line not easy to 
draw. . 

The history of philosophy entered on another phase at the time 
of the Renaissance, along with all other branches of knowledge 
and culture. Partly the general development of thought, partly 
the new acquaintance made with classical antiquity, partly the 
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new progress made in scientific invention and discovery, gave a 
new impulse and direction to philosophical speculation also. Vari- 
ous currents arose and crossed or blended with each other. The 
activity of thought was immense. The reaction against Aristotle 
which was so prominent a feature in the turmoil, in Giordano 
Bruno, for instance, and in Bacon, was at bottom far less a reac- 
tion against Aristotle than against Scholasticism, with which his 
great name had been identified. Thus was opened the modern 
era in philosophy—an era of mental activity recalling, and indeed 
repeating, on a higher and more complex stage, with new ingredi- 
ents in philosophical questions, ingredients more especially of a 
spiritual or religious character, the philosophical activity of Greece 
before Aristotle. 

In reading this part of philosophical history it will be well to 
keep the question constantly before the mind, In what precise 
ways these three, or other similar causes, operated to change or 
broaden the current of philosophical ideas, 1 mean Religion, Greek 
Literature, and Scientific Progress. What were the relations of 
the Reformation to philosophy? What those of general culture? 
What those of science? The effect of the last seems to have been, 
and still to continue in our own days, most marked and definite. 
Everywhere, in instance after instance, in explaining the proper- 
ties of things, the scientific conception of relations took the place 
of the Scholastic conception of cawses—causes which were inherent 
in the nature of substances and destined for the production of 
their specific effects. Gravity, for instance, was no longer regarded 
as a specific property, inherent by nature in heavy matter, causing 
it to fall; but the phenomena of rising and falling bodies were 
shown to be resolvable into the relative composition of volumes or 
masses of matter and the relative movements of their parts ac- 
cording to certain laws. Everywhere tbe short and easy solution 
apparently offered by occult causes, inherent in the nature of par- 
ticular classes of things, was shown to be delusive. And while in 
this way our apparent knowledge vanished and our real knowl- 
edge grew, the prospect of an wltimate solution became ever more 
and more remote; the philosophical horizon receded, and the 
philosophical problem had to be restated. 

. A rationale of the universe was still the problem before the 
philosophers of every school and every tendency. In this point 
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the modern philosophy differed not from the Greek. But was 
there not some general and pervading difference between the two, 
common to all the modern schools, and differentiating them all 
alike from the ancient, besides the difference of the higher stage 
of scientific knowledge on which they stand, and besides the pos- 
session of the new religious ingredients in the problem ? 

The general difference between ancient and modern philosophy 
is a question well worthy of being kept before the mind in reading 
its history. How does a modern differ from an ancient in his 
way of viewing philosophical questions ; or is there no other differ- 
ence besides those I have mentioned? It has been often sug- 
gested, and I think correctly, that an increased precominance of 
subjectivity is the general mark distinctive of modern philosophy ; 
by which is meant, that we moderns approach philosophical ques- 
tions not so much by asking what the things are into which we 
inquire, as by asking what we know about them, and what they 
appear to us as being. Here, as it seems to me, is the distinctive 
and general mark of modern philosophy. 

Observe where and at what point, or rather at what period, in 
the history of philosophy the distinction assumes reality and 
manifests itself as operative. It was during the period of the 
Renaissance, it was when men’s minds assumed the attitude of 
self-guided inquirers, tentatively learning to see and read the book 
of nature and of man, instead of the attitude of developing a dog- 
matic system from principles supposed to be beyond the reach of 
doubt. It was, in other words, during the period when men 
turned away from the elaborate system of Scholasticism, based 
upon the Aristotelian conception of Substances, and asked them- 
selves what in fact either they, or Aristotle himself, knew about 
substances; asked, in short, not what substances were, but what 
they were known to them as being. 

The importance of this change of attitude, as bearing on the 
history of philosophy, consisted in this, that it turned men’s atten- 
tion inwards, to the analysis of the mind’s endowments and modes 
of operation. It turned men’s attention to what is sometimes 
called psychology as distinguished from metaphysic. It sent them 
to look at the facts of consciousness as such ; instead of deducing 
endless strings of conclusions from the definitions of the various 
entities, or substances, their attributes, accidents, and relations. It 
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sent them again to facts, and this time more especially to subjective 
facts. I do not myself adopt the terms psychology and metaphysie 
in the meanings I have just assigned tothem. But that is matter of 
nomenclature. The facts indicated are, I think, indisputable; the 
study of the definitions of abstract entities, treated as realities, was 
neglected for the study of the facts of consciousness as they lay 
open to introspective analysis. 

The connection of this analysis with physiology was another 
step in the same direction. And this is a branch in which, as I 
need hardly remind you, the most significant discoveries are being 
made by modern research at the present time. Physiological psy- 
chology is an indispensable auxiliary of philosophy proper. It is 
not by itself philosophy, for its purpose is not to find a rationale 
of the universe; but as controlling the speculations which are 
directed to that end, byshowing what the material and organic 
conditions are upon which all feeling and thought depend, it fur- 
nishes an aid to philosophy which is daily and yearly becoming 
more considerable and more definite. 

From Descartes downwards, through all the series of philoso- 
phers of the seventeenth and the greater part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—in Gassendi, in Spinoza, in Hobbes, in Malebranche, in Leib- 
nitz, in Locke, in Berkeley, in Hume, in Wolf, in Mendelssohn— 
the problem which chiefly occupied attention, and upon which the 
rest were made to hinge, was the large and complex one of the 
Relation between the Soul and the Body. It was a vast problem, 
including many subordinate ones, which presented various faces 
for examination, and gave rise to various theories, as, for instance, 
those of “ physical influence,” of “ occasional causes,” of “ pre- 
established harmony,” of “ innate ideas,” of the “ ideality of mat- 
ter.” Ido not mean that this problem was taken as the whole of 
philosophy, but that it was that part of philosophy upon which 
men’s minds were predominantly engaged. Not only the subjec- 
tive, but more particularly the psychological, side of philosophy 
was therein uppermost. 

But the most decisive step in the direction of subjective analysis, 
and away from the method of deduction from definitions of enti- 
ties, was taken at the end of the last century by Kant. The time 
was ripe, and the man appeared. I will not dwell upon what he 
did for philosophy, or how he did it. We shall no doubt have 
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this well discussed when his turn arrives, in the course of the 
present session. I will content myself with remarking that, so 
closely do we still stand under the shadow of Kant’s great theory 
of the nature and mode of knowledge, for us the study of phi- 
losophy and the study of its history almost coincide in the study 
of Kant. 

Kant, we may say, brought entities to the surface, made the 
irreducible, insoluble, foreign matter in the body of knowledge 
show itself in its true colors; but he did not himself expel it from 
the system. I allude, of course, to the Dinge-an-sich, Things-in- 
themselves, of which he gave us the subjective theory in his “ Critic 
of Pure Reason.” From that time to this, what we have had in 
philosophy is either attempts at systems or rationales of the uni- 
verse constructed without Zhings-in-themselves, or attempts at 
bringing in Zhings-in-themselves again by systems of an openly 
or covertly Scholastic character. 

I do not know that it is needful to enumerate the principal 
philosophies which are urging their claims at the present day ; 
nevertheless, for the sake of precision and definiteness, it may be 
advisable to do so. First, there is Scholasticism, of which we have 
already spoken ; then there are the two German systems, Hegeli- 
anism on one side, Schopenhauer’s system, and Schopenhauer’s 
system as modified by Von Hartmann, on the other ; then there is 
Comtian Positivism ; then there is what may be called Philosoph- 
ical Phenomenism, of which M. Renouvier is the chief exponent ; 
then there is Mr. Herbert Spencer’s system, which, having “ The 
Unknowable”’ for its basis, may fairly, I suppose, be called Agnos- 
ticism. All these aim at some rationale of the universe, and 
therefore come within the description of PAdlosophies ; the ques- 
tion, of course, being reserved, how far any of them is a true or 
sufficient rationale, or capable of being developed into one. 

Besides these there are numerous philosophical theories or sys- 
tems, which it would be impossible to enumerate here, even if I 
could do it, associated with the names of distinguished writers, 
and founded some mainly upon Leibnitzian, some upon Spinozistie, 
others upon Kantian or upon post-Kantian ideas, and striking out 
lines and methods of inquiry more or less important and original. 
The post-Kantian epoch, to which we belong, has been, and has 
not yet ceased to be, fruitful in speculations, the issue of which is 
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not at present visible; it is comparable, in complexity at least, to 
the Renaissance period in philosophy. 

Finally, there ought to be mentioned, to make our sketch com- 
plete, two tendencies rather than systems of philosophy, always at 
least latent in the world, and sometimes prominent; I mean, first, 
philosophical Scepticism, which denies the possibility of any ten- 
able philosophical theory at all; and, secondly, philosophical Ma- 
terialism, which regards solid resisting matter as the be-all and 
end-all of existence. 

Such is a brief, necessarily a very brief, sketch of the chief 
features in the philosophical world in which we live. Such is the 
last and now present stage of that course of the history of philoso- 
phy which we either have traced in our former session, or have 
now to trace in the present one. I have made no mention of the 
philosophies or philosophers of other times or countries than those 
which are our own immediate forerunners; have said nothing of 
the systems of China, or of ancient India, or of ancient Persia. 
Not that these are not of extreme interest in many ways, or that 
they do not throw great light on our own philosophical history ; 
but that I think it is of prime importance to realize this great 
fact, namely, that philosophy itself, at any stage, and therefore 
our own philosophy at the present day, is the outcome and the 
product of its own previous history, and that this history at every 
stage has been influenced and conditioned by the social and po- 
litical circumstances surrounding the men who devoted themselves 
to philosophical study. 

Just as in any other branch of history, just as in social and 
political history at large, so also in the history of philosophy, the 
past is the parent of the present, and both together of the future. 
Students of philosophy, those who labor either at discovering some 
new fact which may be built into a rationale of the universe, or 
at removing some old error or dispelling some old obscurity, are 
in fact helping to make philosophical history as well as to make 
philosophy ; are making philosophical history in the same sense 
as those are making political and social history who take part in 
political and social! life with the view of promoting some distinct 
line of policy. Let no one think that he is not philosophizing un- 
less he produces a system of philosophy. Every step made towards 
clear and distinct thinking, on any subject, and on any point how- 
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ever minute, if made with a view towards a philosophy or rationale 
of the whole of knowledge (for that is the important point), has a 
true philosophical value, and may help others as well as ourselves. 

The study of philosophical history is, therefore, chiefly impor- 
tant for this, for the light it throws upon the state of philosophy 
itself at the present time;.it shows us the signiticance and the 
drift of philosophical questions, just as the history of a nation is 
important as throwing light upon the significance and the drift 
of institutions, laws, and political measures. That is the main 
and immediate wse of the History of Philosophy; that is the 
main service which it renders to the students of philosophy itself. 
And this it is, this point of view it is, which it is important before 
all things to keep in mind while studying the history. The his- 
tory serves as a lantern to show us where we are going, and what 
we are doing, in philosophy. 

We may learn much, no doubt, from the writings of philoso- 
phers, from their controversies, from the method in which they 
handle philosophical questions. But in so using them we are 
using them noé¢ as history but as philosophy, we are taking them 
not on their historical but on their philosophical side. The works 
of the great masters, Plato, for instance, or Aristotle, or Kant, 
are in this respect imperishable and indispensable sources of in- 
struction. They form the mind for philosophy, and are as fresh 
and living now as they were when they first saw light. The sys- 
tems perish, the methods remain: 


“The form remains, the function never dies.” 


But, I repeat, there is a wide difference between studying the 
works of those who have made a name and a place for them- 
selves in the history of philosophy, as works of philosophy, and 
studying them as parts of the history. In the former case we 
are really studying, not the history of philosophy, but philosophy 
itself. 

Such is the true connection, gentlemen, in my opinion, between 
philosophy and its history. But before concluding I will briefly 
coutrast this with two other ways of studying the history, which 
will bring out my meaning perhaps more clearly. In the first 
place, the history of philosophy being, as we have seen, a part or 
branch of the general history of mankind, we may study it in that 
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character. We may study it, I mean, not so much in connection 
with its subject-matter, philosophy, as in connection with other 
branches of general history, and in order to throw light on the 
general history rather than on philosophical problems. This 
would be treating it as a portion of general mental development, 
and in this way it is part of the general field to be trodden by the 
historian of mankind. It is then studied without any express 
reference to the truth or error, the sufficiency or insufficiency, of 
the rationales of the universe which are or have been proposed 
from time to time in the course of the history, but solely with 
regard to the fact that such and such theories have been pro- 
posed. If is not needful to a student of this kind to have any 
interest in philosophy as such; to him a philosophical system may 
have the interest which a rare plant or animal, or a curious fossil 
in some geological formation, has to the mere amateur in zodlogy 
or geology. But though this way of studying the history of phi- 
losophy is not only perfectly legitimate, but also has a great value 
and interest to the student of the general history of mankind, I 
question much whether a real and true understanding of any part 
of philosophical history is attainable in this way; I mean without 
the interest which springs from the subject of philosophy itself. 
Just in the same way I should be inclined to distrust the depth 
and accuracy of a history, say, of Literature or of Poetry, which 
was written by one who took no direct and immediate interest of 
his own in the beauty of a literary or poetical style. I should 
think him apt to be a Dryasdust. 

The second way of treating the history of philosophy which I 
will mention is the very opposite of this. It consists in treating 
philosophy as already attained, the true rationale of the universe 
as already known, and from that height contemplating the prog- 
ress made by the history as a progress up to the attainment of the 
true philosophy, and looking forward to its future history as a 
further development of the same theory. This way of looking at 
the history of philosophy is, of course, only possible to those who 
think that they have attained, at least to some considerable ex- 
tent, a grasp of the true and final and sufficient theory of the 
universe. Their philosophical theory, their rationale of the uni- 
verse, then furnishes them with a clew to the history; they judge 
every event and every stage in it, attribute importance or unim- 
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portance, look on it with favor or disfavor, according as it leads 
up to or away from the establishment of that philosophical posi- 
tion on which they have taken their stand. 

This way of looking at the history of philosophy must be more 
or less, in greater or less degree, adopted by every one who be- 
lieves himself, I do not say in possession of, but even on the high 
road to, a true theory of philosophy. In proportion as he is con- 
vinced of his theory, and in proportion as that theory is a com- 
plete one, will he be led by it into a dogmatic treatment of the 
history of philosophy. Any knowledge really attained becomes 
the stepping-stone to further knowledge—that is, becomes the basis 
from which you start, as an a priort foundation ; that is, originates 
a method to some extent dogmatic. 

Extreme instances of this way of treating the history of phi- 
losophy are those of Hegel and of the Scholastics. The latter 
make all history centre round the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church, and judge every theory and every event in history by its 
leading either up to or away from that central system. The for- 
mer sees in all the history of philosophy, as in every other branch 
of history also, the development of the Logical Concept, Begriff, 
in its three stages, his theory being that the development of the 
Logical Concept is the true rationale of the universe. 

Similar to these in some degree, but by no means so strictly or 
minutely dogmatic, is Comte’s reading of the history of philosophy 
by the light of his “ Law of the Three States,’ which supposes 
that the final stage of thought—that of positivism without meta- 
physic—has been reached and is possessed by the true leaders of 
thought, and will be finally taken possession of, with fuller knowl- 
edge, by mankind at large, who are to follow in their steps. But 
this law is not originally due to a theorem in philosophy itself, 
like those of Hegel and the Scholastics ; it was in the study of the 
history of philosophy that it came to light, and, what is more im- 
portant, not in the study of the history of philosophy as such, but 
in the study of it as a branch of general human history. On the 
one hand, therefore, it does not prescribe so minutely as the other 
two theories the course which philosophy has taken or is to take 
in the future; but then, on the other hand, it is not like them a 
law founded on a theorem of philosophy itself. It thus stands 
midway between the two modes of dealing with the history of 
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philosophy, which I have signalized, and draws some of its char- 
acteristics from the one and some of them from the other. 

I think, gentlemen, that neither of these two ways will recom- 
mend itself to us for practical adoption in the present session. As 
to the dogmatic method, we are not yet, as a Society, in a position 
to accept any philosophical theory sufficiently complete to afford 
us the necessary vantage ground. And as to the other method, 
that of treating the history of philosophy as merely a part of the 
general history of civilization, we are, I presume, bent, as a So- 
ciety, to trace out and to use the history of philosophy with the 
aim, and for the end, of deriving from it light upon the great sub- 
ject of our study, philosophy itself. No other ultimate aim than 
this is expressed by the name which the Society has adopted. 
Our purpose, I apprehend, is to make out, and by combining our 
efforts to help each other to make out, whether any Rationale of 
the Universe is attainable; to what degree, whether of compre- 
hensiveness or of minuteness, such a rationale can be carried; and 
what system or set of principles has the best claim to be such a 
rationale in both respects; I mean, in respect both of the com- 
prehensiveness of its range, and of the thoroughness and stability 
of its principles of explanation, Adopting, then, the position and 
aims of inquirers in this whole matter, and keeping this position 
and aim in view, let us proceed to the study of the efforts of 
former laborers in the same field, to gather from them what help 
we can towards the attainment of the one common aim, theirs and 
ours, a complete and true philosophy, so far as it is attainable by 
human powers. 





THE SOURCES AND FACULTIES OF COGNITION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE POLISH OF E. TRENTOWSKI (the first volume of his Logic) By 
I, PODBIELSKI. 


Analysis of the sources and faculties of our cognition, together 
with its certitude and immediateness. 

God, as the source of all things, is essence; the world is exist- 
ence; and man is essence and existence in union. For the reason 
that in man essence and existence are {united, it follows that in 
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man are found both godliness and worldliness [a divine element 
and a secular element]. 

Man, as essence, as godliness, stands in absolute unity with 
God. As worldliness, he stands in absolute unity with the world. 
This absolute unity makes possible to him the cognition of God 
and that of the world, and hence the cognition of the universe, 
or cognition in general. Without it he would not be capable of 
cognition. 

We can demonstrate this in another way. God, the world, and 
man, have alike truth and knowledge for the factors of their be- 
jug. Truth and knowledge unite in God and constitute His idea 
(notio). God is the first [primordial] focus [radiant-point] of the 
universe, or he is its perception, consciousness, and its own feeling 
of self, on the bosom of eternity, for this reason solely, that he is 
absolute idea (notio), that in Him truth and knowledge melt to- 
gether and constitute God’s selfhood or Jam. Truth and knowl- 
edge, in the realm of nature, give rise to a Dualism. Truth is 
here, in nature, and knowledge is there, in God. Truth and 
knowledge do not unite here in the temporal nature’s cognition 
(notio), and for that reason nature has no consciousness, nor its 
own feeling of self, its selfhood. God’s creation was imperfect, 
because it did not have its own focus [or unity of consciousness]. 
God, wishing to complete it, breathed His essence into the most 
perfect of natural beings, or into the last being that he had cre- 
ated he breathed truth and knowledge by means of His idea 
(notio). And hence arose man as the being capable of cognition. 

Man attains to cognition, and by this means realizes God’s 
breath (notio). He is the second focus of the universe, or he is its 
perception, consciousness, and its own feeling of self, only because 
he has in himself the breath of God—that is, God’s idea (notio)— 
because in him truth and knowledge melt together and constitute 
his selfhood or J am, and make him the image of God. Man, 
then, is capable of cognition, because he is an essence and exist- 
ence; and, therefore, he constitutes the absolute unity of the uni- 
versal essence and existence. Moreover, he is enabled, by the 
breath of God, to become the focus of his own and of all other 
truth and knowledge. Cognition is the specific attribute of man, 
it has its foundation in man, and its perfect devclopment in the 
world and in God. It is, in general, like a plant striking its roots 
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into the earth and lifting its crown and summit toward heaven. 
Cognition is the bond uniting man with the creation and with its 
Creator—it is the end of existence returning into its beginning. 

We know that man is perception, consciousness, and his own 
feeling of self, or that he is the focus and consciousness of the 
universe in time. We know also why he is so, and must be so; 
we know, finally, that this, and nothing else, makes him capable of 
cognition. 

Now arises thé question, upon what basis in him does this per- 
ception, this consciousness, and this feeling of self rest? On the 
answer to this question depends the discovery of the sources of 
cognition. Perception, consciousness, and feeling of self or self- 
hood, being the breath of God, God’s idea (notio) in man, consti- 
tute man’s being. What is this being? It is a created deity, a 
selfhood, or the soul. It follows that the soul or selfhood is only 
in man, or in the [only] being capable of cognition. Perception 
is of an empirical nature, consciousness of a speculative, and per- 
sonality of a philosophical nature. Our selfhood is also triple: 
empirical, speculative, and philosophical. Perception, then, is the 
special attribute of empirical selfhood, consciousness of speculative, 
and personality of philosophical selfhood. What is the empirical 
selfhood? It isa body. But body is only an abstraction, a dead 
reality. It is a living body, or a body regarded as a total self- 
hood, in its external aspect. In such a body only is found the 
capability of perception. Upon what doves this capability rest? 
Upon the passivity of body, upon its susceptibility and its feelings ; 
upon the fact that it can be the looking-glass of the external 
world—~. e., by means of the senses. 

The senses, therefore, are the substratum, bearer, vehicle of 
perception, and, therefore, the first source of cognition. They are 
the eye of the selfhood, seeing the external form of all truth and 
knowledge. 

What is the speculative selfhood? It is a spirit. But spirit is 
only an abstraction, a dead ideality. It is a living spirit, or a 
spirit regarded as the total selfhood, viewed in its internal aspect. 
Only in such a spirit [¢. e., as viewed internally] lives conscious- 
ness. Upon what does this consciousness rest? Upon the fact 
that spirit thinks, and knows that it thinks, that it is thinking. 
* What is the foundation of this thinking in spirit, or what is the 
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faculty of pure thinking—thinking a priori? It is Reason. 
Reason, then, is the total ground of consciousness, and, therefore, it 
is the second source of cognition. It is the eye of the selfhood 
seeing the internality of all truth and knowledge. 

Finally, what is the philosophical selfhood? It is the soul, as 
selfhood itself in itself; that is, God’s breath in us, the focus of 
body and spirit, the core of personality, a deity. Personality, 
or the feeling of self, is the quality of this philosophical selfhood. 
And no wonder a deity, feeling itself to be deity, comes to its 
own feeling of self or personality. Upon what does this person- 
ality rest in the philosophical selfhood? Upon the capacity for 
its own feeling of self, or upon the all-including mind. All-in- 
cluding mind, then, is the foundation of personality, and, there- 
fore, is the third source of cognition. It is the eye of the soul, 
as total selfhood seeing the basis of all truth and knowledge, 
seeing God’s word, deity, God Himself. Therefore, only because 
we have the senses, reason, and the all-including mind, are we ca- 
pable of perception, consciousness, and our own feeling of self or 
‘personality, and also of cognition. The senses and reason have 
the all-including mind for their principle and organic unity. The 
all-including mind is God’s breath in us, or the capacity for cog- 
nition given us by God. It makes us the temporary focus of the 
universe and the image of God. We have, then, three sources of 
cognition—senses, reason, and all-including mind. 

These three sources of cognition constitute relative difference, 
absolute indifference, and philosophical difference in indifference. 
It is properly the one and the same source of cognition, but re- 
garded, first, from its external, secondly, from its internal, and, 
thirdly, from its fundamental side. From these sources flow cer- 
tain streams, which are their powers, and are called the faculties 
of our selfhood. As there are three sources of cognition, so 
there are three classes of these faculties. Each of these classes 
is a system in itself, and all three together create one organic sys- 
tem. To the domain of the senses belong perception, memory, 
and the understanding (their higher powers) ; to the reason, judg- 
ment and imagination; and to the all-including mind, reflection 
and attention, as its lower powers, or precedent and dawning ac- 
tivities. 

Wishing to facilitate the subsequent exposition of these sources 
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and faculties of cognition, we present them here in a systematic 


arrangement. 


There is a sacred tree growing up in our selfhood, 


making it the mirror of all truth and knowledge, and forming 
also the substratum of its capacity for cognition. 





+ Body, Pereeptive Consciousness. 


x Selfhood = the Soul, Personality = 
Feeling of Self. 


— Spirit, Consciousness. 





a. Senses, the first source of aed 


nition, and their internal 
focus, perception. 


c. Attention, the principle of 
mind. 





a?, Memory. 


c?, Reflection. 


b. Imagination, the principle 
of all reasonings. 


b?. Judgment. 
b®. Reason, the second source 
of Cognition. 





a*. Understanding (Iutellect). | c%. All-including Mind, the 


third source of Cognition. 











We will describe these sources and faculties of cognition in the 
most concise manner possible. 

Sense (Latin, sensus ; German, Sinn, Sinnlichkeit) is our total 
selfhood standing forth in its empirical externality, and opening 
itself to the external world of existence; it is our selfhood per- 
vading the body, and enkindling therein physical feeling for the 


world surrounding us; it is a corporeal truth and knowledge, 
entering into contact with the universal corporeal truth and 
knowledge; it is our real knowing (notio) seeking for our real 
cognition. 

Sense is passivity, with all that appertains to it; it is also a 
means of reaching wholeness, infinitude, universality, necessity, 
reality, affirmation, extension in space, substance, objectivity, 


egotism, co-existence, and perception. As the living passivity, 
and gifted with perception, it is the temporary mirror in which 
all nature sees itself, finds also its focus, its image, and its word. 
The empirical selfhood is on the one side, and the external truth 
and knowledge, belonging to all existence, on the other. These 
are two poles, on one great magnetic needle. Sense is the bond 
of the difference in indifference, or union, between the empirical 
selfhood and the external world existence; it is the central point 
in that magnetic needle. Without senses, external truth and 
knowledge within us would not be able to enter into contact with 
external truth and knowledge outside of us; these two truths and 
knowledges would not be able to become conscious either of their 
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relative difference, or of their absolute indifference, or of their 
philosophical difference in indifference—that is, of their harmony 


or mediated union. 
(To be continued.) 





THE PANTHEISM OF SPINOZA. 
BY JOHN DEWEY. 


The problem of philosophy is to determine the meaning of 
things as we find them, or of the actual. Since these things may 
be gathered under three heads, the problem becomes: to determine 
the meaning of Thought, Nature, and God, and the relations of 
one to another. The first stage of thought being Dogmatism, the 
first philosophy will be that of the common uneducated mind— 
Natural Realism. God, self, and the world are three independent 
realities, and the meaning of each is just what it seems to be. If, 
however, they are independent realities, how can they relate to 
each other? This question gives rise to the second stage of Dog- 
matic Philosophy, which, according to the mind of the holder, 
takes either the direction of Dogmatic Idealism or a Dualism 
with God as the Deus ex Machina, like that of Descartes. The 
reconciliation of the elements here involved leads to the third 
stage, where God becomes the Absolute, and Nature and Self are 
but his manifestations. This is Pantheism, and the view-point of 
Spinoza. Thought and being become one; the order of thought 
is the order of existence. Now a final unity seems obtained, and 
real knowledge possible. 

The problem of philosophy being to determine the meaning ot 
the Actual, its final test must be the completeness with which its 
answer agrees with and accounts for the Actual. By this we do 
not mean, of course, that its interpretation must agree with the 
common interpretation. There is certainly no shadow of reason 
for supposing that the metaphysic of the uneducated mind is the 
final one to which all metaphysic must conform. But every phi- 
losophy must answer this question: Does it provide the factors 
which in their development account for the Actual as it is inter- 
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preted by that theory, and for other interpretations also? In 
short, it must account not only for things as they are, but also as 
they seem to be. To stop at the first point is simply to beg the 
question. The best answer to any question is the one which 
enables you to understand and to account for all other possible 
answers. 

Has Spinoza done this? It must be confessed that to many 
minds he seems to have done so. That we may attempt to see 
whether he has or not, let us state the problem again. It is to 
reconcile the Infinite, and the apparent finite, by the hypothesis of 
the Infinite alone ; to show the unity between the Absolute and 
the seeming relative by the hypothesis of the Absolute alone. A 
hard task; but in reading the Ethics of Spinoza, we seem to find 
it accomplished, and the two elements, side by side, deduced from 
a common principle. To aid the mind to determine whether this 
accomplishment is only seeming, or is real, is our object now. 

We shall endeavor to show that the solution of the problem by 
Spinoza, the reconciliation of the two elements, is brought about 
only by the assumption of contradictory elements in his premises, 
and the surreptitious bringing in of new ones as he proceeds. As 
we begin, we can do so with no better thought than that of Kant. 
A system which proceeds geometrically, like Spinoza’s, must either 
draw synthetic or analytic conclusions, the analytic being con- 
clusions which simply unfold what was already contained in the 
given conceptions, the synthetic being those which go beyond the 
given ones and add something tothem. If the former, then, unless 
you would beg the whole question, you must show the validity 
and reality of your definitions; if the latter, you must show 
whence you obtain your material for going outside of the given 
conceptions. We shall endeavor to show the existence of contra- 
dictory elements in Spinoza’s premises, not by a direct examina- 
tion of them, but indirectly by drawing from them conclusions in 
plainest contradiction to those which he draws. 

The object of the First Part of Spinoza’s Ethics, “ De Deo,” is 
to demonstrate the existence of one substance infinite in infinite 
attributes, and to show the relation of this substance to finite 
things—viz., that they are but its accidents. That our exposition 
may be as clear as possible, we shall for the occasion adopt Spino- 
za’s method, and, taking his axioms and definitions as our prem- 
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ises, draw conclusions from them in geometrical form. To dis- 
tinguish, our propositions will be designated by Arabic, and 
Spinoza’s by Roman numerals. 

Definit. I. By that which is the cause of itself I understand 
that whose essence involves existence, or that whose nature can 
only be conceived as existent. 

II. That thing is said to be finite in its kind which can be 
limited by another of the same nature. 

III. By substance I understand that which is in itself, and is 
conceived through Hself—d. ¢., whose conception does not need any 
other conception by which it must be formed. 

IV. By attribute I understand that which the mind perceives, 
in substance, as constituting its essence. 

V. By mode I understand the accidents of substance, or that 
which is in something else, by means of which also it is con- 
ceived. 

VI. By God I understand the being absolutely infinite—z. e., 
the substance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which ex- 
presses an eternal and infinite essence. 

VII. That is called free which exists by the sole necessity of 
its own nature, and is determined to action by itself alone. 

VIII. By eternity I understand existence itself, in so far as it 
is conceived to follow necessarily from the definition alone of the 
eternal thing. 

Axiom I. All things which are, are in themselves, or in some- 
thing else. 

II. That which cannot be conceived by means of another 
must be conceived through itself. 

III. From a given determined cause an effect follows neces- 
sarily, and, on the other hand, if there be no determined cause, 
an effect cannot follow. 

IV. The knowledge of an effect depends upon and involves 
the knowledge of the cause. 

V. Whatever things have nothing in common with each other 
cannot be understood by means of each other, or the conception 
of one does not involve that of the other. 

VI. A true idea must agree with the object represented. 

VII. The essence of whatever can be conceived as non-existent 
does not involve existence. 
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Prop. 1. An attribute must be conceived through itself, and 
through itself alone. 

Dem. An attribute is that which the intellect perceives to con- 
stitute the essence of substance (Def. 4), and hence must be con- 
ceived through itself (Def. 3), which was the first point; and 
through itself alone; for if an attribute could be conceived through 
something else, since it constitutes the essence of substance, a sub- 
stance could be also thus conceived, which is absurd (Def. 3). 
Therefore, ete. 

Prop. 2. No attribute can possess a mode. 

Dem. A mode, if it exist, is an accident of substance or (since 
attribute constitutes the essence of substance) of attribute, or that 
which is in something else, by whose means it must be conceived 
(Def. 5). But an attribute must be conceived through itself alone 
(Prop. 1), and hence cannot possess a mode. Q. E. D. 

Prop. 3. Nothing exists but attributes and modes. 

Dem. For all things can be conceived only through themselves 
or through something else. But that which is conceived through 
itself is an attribute (Defs. 4 and 3, or Prop. 1), and that which is 
conceived through something else is a mode. Therefore, etc. 

Cor. 1. Nothing exists but attributes. If not, suppose some- 
thing else exists, which (by preceding Prop.) must be a mode. 
But since a mode (Def. 5) cannot be in itself alone, it must be in 
something else (Ax. 1), which can only be an attribute, since noth- 
ing else exists. But this is absurd, since (Prop. 2) no attribute 
can possess a mode. Therefore, etc. 

Cor. 2. Things can be distinguished only by their attributes. 
For nothing else exists. 

Cor. 3. Two or more attributes of the same nature cannot be 
given. For since things (preceding Cor.) can be distinguished 
only by their attributes, if there were two of the same nature they 
could not be distinguished—~. e., would be one and the same (Ax. 
4). Therefore, ete. 

Prop. 4. Every attribute is infinite. 

Dem. For if finite it must be limited by an attribute (Cor. 1, 
Prop. 3) of the same nature (Def. 2), which is impossible (Cor. 3, 
Prop. 3). Therefore, ete. 

Cor. There are no finite things. For nothing exists but attri- 
butes (Cor. 1, Prop. 3), and they are all infinite. 
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Scholium. It will now be immediately seen that we have ar- 
rived at a denial of one of Spinoza’s fundamental conclusions—viz., 
the existence of finite things as modes or accidents of God. It has 
not been sufficiently pointed out, I think, how surreptitiously Spi- 
noza introduces this conception. It will be found in Prop. XX VIII, 
where he states that any particular thing which is finite, and has a 
determined existence, cannot exist or be determined to action 
except it be so determined by another finite object similarly de- 
termined, and so on infinitely. -But it will be noticed that this is 
a conditional judgment, stating only that 7f there are finite things, 
they are so determined. But the very question is: are there 
such finite objects? and Spinoza only assumes that. He has made 
his synthetic judgment only by smuggling in one of the very 
things to be accounted for. The question as to how finite objects 
are determined possesses no relevancy or validity until it is shown 
that finite objects can exist at all. But Spinoza proceeds as if his 
conditional judgment possessed validity not only in its conclusion, 
but also with regard to its predicate—the existence of finite 
things. In short, he begs the whole question, and the greater 
part of his second book rests ultimately on this petitio. An ex- 
amination of the demonstration of this 28th Prop. will show what 
conclusion Spinoza ought to have arrived at regarding the exist- 
ence of the predicate of his major premise. He first shows, by 
reference to previous propositions, that whatever has been deter- 
mined has been so determined by God, and that a finite thing 
cannot be produced from the absolute nature of any attribute of 
God, nor from any attribute modified with a moditication which 
is eternal and infinite. Hence, he concludes, it must be produced 
by some modification which is finite. In other words, the condi- 
tion of a finite thing is a finite thing, and so regressively in an 
intinite series. In other words, again, the existence of finite things 
is not accounted for at all; it is only assumed. The conclusion 
he should have drawn is the following: A finite thing, if it exist, 
must depend upon another finite, and so on forever. Hence God, 
since he is infinite, could never cause a finite thing; but since he 
is the cause of everything, no finite thing could be caused at all, 
or have existence. Hence the hypothesis is false. That Spinoza 
did not see that this was the only conclusion to be logically drawn 
from his arguments, shows how completely his mind was preoccu- 
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pied with the realistic assumptions which he had unconsciously 
derived from previous systems. In a similar way we may dem- 
onstrate that the hypothesis regarding determination to action or 
change must be false if we admit the previous conclusions. For 
they show that no attribute can change, or produce change, since 
it is eternal and immutable (Cor. 2, Prop. XX). And if a mode 
can change, the change must depend upon a change in some other 
mode, and so on in an infinite regression. That is, God could not 
produce the first change, which is absurd. Therefore, the hypothe- 
sis of change is absurd. 

Prop. 5. One attribute cannot be produced by another. 

Dem. For since they have nothing in common (Cor. 3, Prop. 3) 
they cannot be conceived through each other (Ax. 5), and, accord- 
ingly, one cannot be the cause of another (Ax. 4). Q. E. D. 

Prop. 6. It belongs to the nature of attributes to exist. 

For since one cannot be the cause of another (preceding Prop.), 
it must be its own cause—+. e. (Def. 1), it belongs to its nature to 
exist. 

Cor. Attributes are eternal (preceding Prop. and Def. 8). 

Prop. 7. An infinite number of attributes exist. 

Dem. If you deny it, imagine, if you can, that there is not an 
infinite number. Then the essence of each will not include exist- 
ence, which is absurd (Prop. 6). Therefore, the hypothesis is ab- 
surd, and an infinite number, ete. 

Scholium. The reader will observe that this is precisely the argu- 
ment of Spinoza in Prop. XXI regarding the existence of God. 

Prop. 8. An infinite number of substances exist. 

Dem. Proved like the previous proposition, or 

Aliter.’Since an infinite number of attributes exist, each of 
which constitutes the essence of substance (Def. 4), an infinite 
number of substances must exist. 

Cor. God, or one substance with an infinite number of attri- 
butes, does not exist. 

Scholium. Tie reader who may have been prepared for the 
demonstration that the existence of finite things was contradic- 
tory to the remainder of Spinoza’s philosophy, will perhaps be 
surprised to see this denial of God’s existence, and think that it 
may depend upon some trickery of words, and not be logically in- 
volved in Spinoza’s premises. But that it is, may be shown, I think. 
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In Prop. XI, where he attempts to prove the existence of only 
one substance of infinite attributes, he really proves only the exist- 
ence of an infinite number of substances, or of an infinite number 
of attributes: The subsumption of these latter under unity is en- 
tirely unjustified by anything in the proposition. In scholium of 
Prop. X he seems to realize the difficulty of having an infinity of 
attributes belonging to one and the same substance, but attempts 
to escape from it by saying that nothing could be clearer than 
that the more reality or being anything has, the more attributes it 
must have, and hence a being absolutely infinite must have an 
infinity of attributes. This would be true if he had before proved 
that for substance, as he defines it, to have such a number was 
possible, or implied no contradiction. But he has not done this, 
and it may be shown in the following that he cannot. An attri- 
bute is that which constitutes the essence of substance. Hence, 
if there are two or more attributes (a fortior2, if an intinity) in the 
same substance, they must either constitute different essences, 
which is absurd, or the same essence, in which case they will be 
one and the same attribute. Two things only are possible to 
Spinoza. He may have either an infinite number of attributes 
existing in entire independence of each other, hence constituting 
an infinite number of substances; or one infinite substance, with 
one infinite attribute. But to unite the two conceptions involves 
contradiction, as before shown. Yet this is what he does practi- 
cally, using either, as the exigencies of the case require. 

We now see Spinoza as a magician, supplied with his conjuring 
material. With two infinites—one the very negation of the finite, 
the other existing only in relation to the finite; with two sub- 
stances—one with a number of attributes, the other with but one 
—he can proceed by dexterous substitutions to produce any re- 
quired results before our astonished eyes. 

This concludes our examination of Part First. We hope that 
our original statement regarding the existence of contradictions in 
the premises, and the introduction of new conceptions from with- 
out, will be seen to be justified. The contradiction is now seen to 
be this: In definitions three and four a substance is posited which 
can be conceived only, and, consequently, can exist only in itself, 
constituted by attributes necessarily existing in the same manner. 
But in the fifth we have the idea of something which can exist in 
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something else. If the third and fourth are accepted, this latter 
must be necessarily denied, unless we hold that there exists some- 
thing besides substance and mode, which is contradictory to the 
first and second axioms. The similar contradiction between the 
two former and the sixth has been sufficiently brought out in the 
scholium to our last proposition. 

It would not be much better than a waste of time to follow 
Spinoza through his other Parts and show that in every case his 
apparent reconciliation of the finite and the infinite is brought 
about either by the introduction of the thing to be accounted for, 
or that it is contradictory to some other part of his system, or both. 
The clew is now in the possession of the reader, and any one who 
wishes to, may develop it at length. 

We wish, however, to simply direct attention to a few points in 
Part Second, “ De Mente.” Axiom fifth of this book, upon which 
he relies for his proof that the object of the idea which constitutes 
the real existence of the human mind is the body (see Prop. XIII, 
Pt. 2), declares that we neither feel, nor perceive, any particular 
objects except bodies and modes of thought. But Prop. XVI, Pt. 
1, declares that infinite things in infinite modes must exist, from 
each of which (Prop. XX XVI, Pt. 1) some effect must necessarily 
follow, which effect must involve the knowledge of its cause (Ax. 
4, Pt. 1). Again, as the first book attempted to explain finite 
things as accidents of substance, so the second attempts to explain 
error as nothing positive, but simply inadequacy or privation. 
To do this he is obliged to assume three kinds of Gods. First, 
God in so far as he is infinite (Prop. XI, Cor.: guatenus infinitus 
est), in so far as he constitutes the essence of the human mind 
(ibid.: quatenus humane Mentis essentiam constituit), and in so 
fur as he is considered as affected with the idea of a particular 
object actually existing (Prop. IX, guatenus rei singularis actu 
ewistentis idea affectus consideratur). It is needless to say that 
these different notions are either meaningless or else contradic- 
tory to each other, and brought in as the exigencies of the case 
happen to require one rather than the other. But the reader can 
easily demonstrate for himself, that error, even in the sense of 
privation or inadequate knowledge, is impossible by using the 
propositions of the first book. Another contradiction may be 
shown as follows: In the scholium to Prop. XV he shows that 
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matter can be regarded as divisible, or composed of parts, only 
in so far as it relates to the imagination ; but in the second book, 
when he comes to account for the imagination, he is obliged to as- 
sume these same parts for an adequate explanation (see the Pos- 
tulates, and Props. XV, XVI, XVII, with Cor. and scholium, of 
Pt. 2). 

In truth, Spinoza is a juggler who keeps in stock two Gods—one 
the perfect infinite and absolute being, the other the mere sum of 
the universe with all its defects as they appear to us. When he 
wishes to show God as the adequate cause of all, to explain truth, 
inculcate morality, his legerdemain brings the First before us; when 
finite things, change, error, etc., are to be accounted for, his Second 
appears—the God who does things not in so far as he is Infinite, 
and who is affected with the idea of finite things. 

We might have known, @ priori, that such contradictions must 
oecur in a pantheistic system like Spinoza’s. It rests upon the 
basis that the only real knowledge is immediate knowledge. In 
this case the Absolute becomes mere Being, an Abstract Universal, 
possessed with no determinations whatever, for determinations are 
negations. Such, when Spinoza is truly logical, is hisGod. But, 
in this case, he cannot account for particular concrete objects. 
The two elements are necessarily irreconcilable from such a stand- 
point as Spinoza’s regarding knowledge. 

Two logical pantheistic systems are possible. One must start 
with the conception of an Absolute Perfect Being in whom are all 
things, but this theory cannot account for things as we find them. 
It must deny that they are what they seem to be, and elevate them 
into the Divine. But the rock on which every such theory must 
eplit is the problem: If, then, all things are divine, how, then, do 
they appear to us otherwise? Here is where Spinoza failed. The 
other theory must start from the conception of things as they seem 
to be, and produce its Pantheism, not by elevating them into God, 
but by bringing God down to them. Such a theory, of course, 
can never arrive at the conception of the Absolute, the Perfect, and 
the Infinite. Strictly speaking, it is not Pantheism at all; it is 
Pancosmism. But this is not a solution; it is merely an assump- 

tion of all that is to be explained. 
XVI—17 
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oe THE ABSOLUTE RELIGION. 


\ 


\' 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SECOND VOLUME OF HEGEL’S “ PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION” BY 
F. L. SOLDAN. 


Ill.—The Idea in the Element of the Church, or the Realm of 
the Spirit. 

The first point considered was the idea of this stand-point for 
consciousness; the second, which is taken for granted on this 
stand-point, was that which exists for the Church; the third is the 
transition to the Church itself. 

This third sphere is the idea in its determination as individual- 
ity, but in the first place only the representation of the One Indi- 
vidual, the divine, the universal individuality, of individuality as 
it is in-and-for-itself. One is in this way all; once is all times, in 
itself, according to the idea, a simple determinateness. But the 
individuality, as being for-itself, is the emancipating of the differ- 
entiated phases into free immediateness, and is exclusive. It is 
the nature of individuality to be at the same time empirical indi- 
viduality. 

This individuality, being exclusive, is immediateness for others, 
and is the return from the other into itself. The individuality of 
the divine idea, the divine idea as one man, completes itself really 
only by having in the first place tor its opposite the many individ- 
uals, and by leading them back to the unity of spirit, to the Church, 
and by existing in this as real, universal self-consciousness. 

When thus the transition of the idea has been developed to the 
point of sensuous embodiment, the distinctive characteristic of the 
religion of the spirit shows itself in the tact that all the phases 
are developed to their extreme determinateness and completeness. 
Even in this extreme antithesis spirit is sure of itself as absolute 
truth, and therefore it has no fear of anything, not even of sensu- 
ous embodiment. It is the cowardice of abstract thought to fear 


1 The German word is “ Gemeinde,” literally community, congregation ; but these 
English terms are not wide enough for the meaning which Hegel attaches to the Ger- 
man word. We shall therefore translate it by Church, which is the sense in which Hegel 
uses the word “ Gemeinde” in most instances. 
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and shun the sensuous embodiment, after the manner of monks ; 
modern abstraction shows this disgusting affectation of superiority 
over the phase of sensuous embodiment. ; 

On the individuals in the Church the demand is made to wor- 
ship the divine idea in the form of individuality, and to become 
like it. This is easy for the tender, loving mind—for woman ; but 
the other side is, on the contrary, that the subject to which this 
demand of love is addressed is absolutely free, and has seized the 
substantiality of his self-consciousness; for tle independent idea, 
therefore, for man, this demand is an infinitely hard one. Against 
this union of the human and divine implied in the worship of a 
single, sensudus individual, as God, the liberty of *the subject re- 
bels. The Oriental does not refuse it, but he is nothing; he is in 
himself cast away, without having cast himself away—. e., with- 
out having the consciousness of infinite freedom within himself. 
But this love, this recognition, is the very opposite of that Oriental 
feeling, and this is the highest miracle, which then, indeed, is spirit 
itself. 

This sphere is the realm of spirit for the reason that the indi- 
vidual has infinite value in himself, knows himself as absolute 
freedom, possesses in himself the most rigid firmness and consis- 
tency, and gives up this consistency and preserves himself in what 
is strictly an other; love harmonizes everything, even this abso- 
lute antithesis of dependence and independence. 

The object of contemplation in this religion requires the renun- 
ciation of all other sensible objects, of everything which otherwise 
has value; it is the perfect ideality, which opposes polemically all 
the splendor of the world ; in this single person (of Christ), in this 
present immediate individual in which the divine idea appears, all 
worldliness has been sunk, so that he is the only sensuous presence 
which has value. ‘This individuality is therefure strictly univer- 
sal. In ordinary love this infinite abstraction from all worldliness 
is alsc found, and the lover places his whole satisfaction in a spe- 
cial individual ; but this satisfaction still belongs to particularity 
it is the particular contingency and the sentiment which is in con- 
trast to the universal, and which tries to become objective to itself 
in this manner. 

This particular, on the other hand, in the form of which I will 
the divine idea, is strictly universal, and it is therefore, and at the 
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same time, removed from the observation of senses ; it passes away ; 
it becomes past history. This sensuous mode must disappear, and 
must elevate itself to the sphere of image-conception. The forma- 
tion of the Church has for its content the fact that the sensuous 
form passes over into a spiritual element. This purification from 
the immediate being still retains the sensuous element, but as 
passing away; this is the negation in the way in which it is pos- 
ited, and appears in a sensuous special form of existence as such 
(am sinnlichen Diesen). This object of contemplation is given 
only in an individual instance; it is no heirloom, nor is it capable 
of a renewal like that of the substance in the Lama. It cannot 
be of that nature, because sensuous phenomenality, according to 
its nature, is but transitory; it is to be spiritualized, and it is 
therefore essentially a past phenomenon, and is elevated to the 
sphere of thought. 

There is also another stand-point possible, where the Son and 
his appearance remain permanent. Such is Catholicism, where 
Mary and the saints are added to the mediating and reconciling 
power of the Son, and where the spirit exists in the Church as a 
hierarchy only, and not in the Church as a congregation and com- 
munity. But in this way the second element in the determination 
of the idea remains an image-concept instead of becoming spirit- 
ualized. In other words, the spirit is not known objectively, but 
rather in a subjective manner only, such as the Church has in its 
immediateness, or which lives in tradition. 

Spirit in this form of reality (¢. e., the Church) is, as it were, 
the third person. 

For that stage of development which stands in need of it, the 
sensuous embodiment can be continually reproduced by pictures ; 
not by pictures as works of art, but miracle-working pictures, or, 
in short, in any sensuous aspect. And then, also, it is not only 
the corporeity and the body of Christ which can satisfy the sen- 
suous need and want, but it is the sensuous element found in his 
bodily presence in general—the cross, the places where he dwelt. 
To this, relics, etc., may be added. Where there is a need there 
is no lack of such mediations. But for the spiritual Church the 
immediate embodiment and the now (of Christ’s mortal life) have 
passed away. The sensuous image-conception supplements the 
past, which it finds to be a one-sided phase, since the present in- 
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cludes as its phases the past and the future. Thus the sensuous 
image-concept supplies the idea of the second coming (of Christ), 
but the essentially absolute return is the turning from externality 
to the internal; it is a comforter who cannot come before the sen- 
suous history, as such is past. 

This, then, is the point of the formation of the Church, or it is 
the third point; it is the spirit. It is the transition from the ex- 
ternal to the internal. The important element in it is the certi- 
tude of the individual subject of its own infinite, unsensuous es- 
sence, knowing itself to be infinite, eternal, and immortal. 

The retrogressive impulse towards the internal self-conscious- 
ness which is contained in this return movement is not that of 
the Stoics, which, through thinking, has received value by the 
strength of its own spirit, that seeks the reality of thinking in na- 
ture in natural things, and in the comprehension of the same, and 
which, therefore, is without the Infinite Pain, and at the same 
time stands in a thoroughly positive relation to the world. It is 
rather that self-consciousness which renounces without end its 
particularity and individuality, and has infinite value in that love 
only which is contained in the infinite pain and arises out of it. 
All immediateness in which man might possess value is cast away, 
and it is mediation alone through which such value—although it 
is an infinite one here—is attributable to him, and in it subjectiv- 
ity becomes truly infinite and self-existing. Man exists by this 
mediation only; he is not immediate, and therefore at first he is 
merely capable of having that value; but this capability and pos- 
sibility is his positive, absolute destiny. 

In this determination lies the reason for the fact that the im- 
mortality of the soul becomes a definite doctrine in the Christian 
religion. The soul or individual subjectivity has the infinite eter- 
nal destiny to become a citizen in the kingdom of God. This is 
a destiny and a life which is removed from time and transitori- 
ness, and, since it is opposed to these limited spheres, this eternal 
destiny determines itself at the same time asa future. The eter- 
nal postulate—to view God, that is to say, to become conscious in 
spirit of his truth as a present one—does not yet find satisfaction 
in this temporal present, so far as that consciousness which is im- 
age-consciousness is concerned. 

When subjectivity has apprehended its infinite value, it relin- 
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quishes with this all distinctions of dominion, power, position, and 
even that of sex; before God all men are equal. In the negation 
of the infinite pain of love alone lies the possibility and root of 
the true universal rights—the realization of freedom. The for- 
mal Roman legality starts from the positive stand-point and from 
the understanding, and has in it no principle for the absolute test 
of the legal stand-point ; it is altogether secular. 

The purity of this subjectivity, which mediates itself in love 
out of infinite pain, exists by that mediation only which finds its 
objective shape and existence for contemplation in the suffering, 
the death, and the ascension of Christ. On the other side, this 
subjectivity has at the same time in itself this mode of reality: it 
is a multitude of subjects and individuals; but, since it is in itself 
universal, and not mutually excluding individuals, the multitude 
of individuals must be posited to be nothing but a seeming, and 
the very fact that it posits itself in itself as this seeming is the 
unity of faith, in the thought of faith, and therefore contained in 
this third element. This is the love of the Church which seems to. 
consist of many subjects, a multiplicity which, however, is a seem- 
ing only. 

This love is neither human love, nor philanthropy, nor sexual 
love, nor friendship. People have often wondered why such a 
noble relation as that of friendship is not among the duties which 
Christ commends. Friendship is a relation to which particularity 
attaches, and men are friends not so much directly as objectively 
in some substantial connecting link, in a third element, in certain 
principles, in studies, in science; in short, the tie is an objective 
content, and not attachment as such, as that of man to woman as 
a special personality. But this love of the Church is mediated at 
the same time by the worthlessness of all particularity. The love 
of man to woman, and friendship, may well take place, but they 
are essentially determined as subordinate; they are determined to 
be something imperfect, not as evil, not as indifferent, but as 
something which is not permanent, since they are themselves sac- 
rificed, and must not be an obstacle to that absolute direction and 
unity. 

The unity in this infinite love, arising out of infinite pain, is, 
therefore, strictly not a sensuous, worldly union, not a union ex- 
isting between still valid and remaining particularity and natural- 
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ness, but unity in spirit strictly ; this love is the very idea of the 
spirit itself. It is object to itself in Christ, as the centre of faith, 
in whom it appears to itself in infinite, distant majesty. But this 
majesty is for the subject at the same time infinite nearness, and 
kinship, and its own peculiar possession, and what thus as a third 
element connects the individuals is at the same time that which 
constitutes their true self-consciousness—their innermost and most 
characteristic life. Thus this love is spirit as such—tie holy spirit. 
The spirit is in them, and they are, and constitute, the universal 
Christian Church, the communion and congregation of the saints, 
The spirit is the infinite return into itself, the intinite subjectivity, 
not as an image concept, but as the real, present divinity, and 
therefore it is not the substantial potentiality [Ansich] of the Fa- 
ther, not the Truth in the objective fourm of the Son, but the sub- 
jective (¢. e., self-conscious) presence and reality, which is just as 
much subjectively (¢. ¢., self-consciously) present as it is the exter- 
nal manifestation in the form of an objective presentation of love 
and of its infinite pain, and as the return in that mediation. This 
is the spirit of God, or God as present, real spirit, God dwelling 
in his church. Thus Christ says: ‘‘ Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
*T am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

In this absolute significance of spirit, in this deep sense of abso- 
lute truth, the Christian religion is the religion of spirit, but not 
in the trivial sense of a spiritual religion. The true determina- 
tion of the nature of spirit, the union of the infinite contrast— 
God and the world, the Ego, this Zomunecio—these form the con- 
tent of the Christian religion, and make it the religion of spirit ; 
this content exists in it for the ordinary untrained consciousness 
also. All men are called to blessedness; this is the highest, and 
the only highest, principle. For this reason Christ says: “ All 
manner of sin. . . shall be forgiven, ... but the blasphemy 
against the holy ghost shall not be forgiven unto men.” The 
offence against absolute truth, against the idea of that union of 
the infinite contrast, is pronounced thereby to be the greatest 
wrong. People have at times been perplexed by the question as 
to what constitutes a sin against the holy ghost, and have in many 
ways made this definition shallow, in order to ignore it altogether. 
Everything may be annihilated in the infinite pain of love, but 
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this annihilation exists only as the internal, present spirit. What 
-is without spirit seems, in the first place, to be no sin, but to be 
innocent; but this is the innocence which has been judged and 
found wanting in itself. 

The sphere of the Church is, therefore, the peculiar region of 
the spirit. The holy ghost was poured out over the disciples: it 
became their immanent life; from that moment on they have 
gone forth as a church, and they went joyfully into the world, in 
order to elevate it to a universal church, and to spread the king- 
dom of God. 

We must consider, therefore, (a) the origin of the Church, or its 
idea; (b) its existence and preservation—that is, the realization of 
its idea ; and (c) the transition of faith to science—the change, trans- 
formation of faith into philosophy. 

(a) The idea of the Church. 

The Church is formed by the subjects, the individual, empirical 
subjects, who are in the spirit of God, but from whom this content- 
this history, the truth, is distinguished, and to whom it is opposed. 
The belief in this history, in this reconciliation, is on one side an 
immediate knowledge, a faith. In the next place the nature of 
spirit is in itself this process which has been considered in the uni- 
versal idea, and in the idea as phenomenality, and the conscious 
subject is spirit, and becomes a citizen of the kingdom of God 
only because he passes through this process in himself. The other, 
which exists for the conscious subjects, is, therefore, in this divine 
spectacle, objective to them in the same sense in which the spec- 
tator tinds himself objectified in the chorus. 

The subject, the human subject, man, in whom it is revealed 
what through spirit becomes for man the certitude of reconcilia- 
tion, has been detined in the first place as the individual or singu- 
lar, as that which excludes the other and is different from it. 
Thus, the representation of the divine history for other subjects is 
an objective one for them. They also must, therefore, pass through 
this history, this process, in themselves. 

For this purpose it is necessary that they presuppose that Rec- 
onciliation is possible, or, to speak more definitely, this reconcilia- 
tion has come to pass in-and-for-itselt, and is a certainty. 

This is in-and-for-itself the universal idea of God, but its cer- 
tainty for man, the fact that this truth exists for him not merely 
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through speculative thinking, but is a certainty, this is the other 
presupposition, namely this: it is certain that the reconciliation is 
accomplished—. ¢., it must be represented as a historical fact, as 
one that has been brought about on earth, in phenomenality. For 
there is no other mode of what is called certainty. This is the 
presupposition in which we believe in the first place. 

1. The origin of the Church is described as the pouring out of 
the Holy Ghost. The source of faith is in the first place a man, a 
human, sensuous phenomenon, and in the second place the spirit- 
ual conception [of it], the consciousness of the spiritual: it is 
spiritual content, the transmutation of the immediate into spiritual 
determinateness. The testimony is spiritual; it is not contained 
in the sensuous ; it cannot be brought about in an immediate, sen- 
suous mode; it is therefore always possible to raise some objection 
or other to the sensuous facts. 

As regards the empirical manner, the Church is right when it 
declines inquiries like the one into the nature of the apparition of 
Christ after his death, for such inquiries take the view that impor- 
tance should be attached to the sensuous element in the phenom- 
enon, as if in such narrations of what is represented by image- 
conception as a historical event, in a historical way, there could 
be found the proof and evidence of spirit and of its truth. The 
latter, however, stands for itself, independently, although it has 
such an origin. 

This transition is the pouring out of the holy ghost, which could 
happen only after Christ was removed from the flesh and the sen- 
suous, immediate presence had ceased. Then the spirit comes 
forth; for then the whole history is completed, and the whole 
image of spirit stands before sense-perception. What the spirit 
produces now is another, has another form. 

The question as to the truth of the Christian religion divides 
itself, immediately, into two questions: (1) Is it really true that 
God is not, without the son, and has sent him into the world? and 
(2) is this man, Jesus of Nazareth, the carpenter’s son, the son of 
God, the Christ ? . 

These two questions are usually mixed together, as though, if 
this particular individual had not been the son sent by God, and 
if this could not be proved of him, then his mission would amount 
to nothing. In that case, it is further said that either we should 
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have to wait for another, if another were to be expected, either 
through prophecy or because necessary in and for itself, in the 
idea. Or since the truth of the idea is made dependent on the 
proof of the mission of Jesus of Nazareth, then, that being dis- 
proved, nothing more is to be expected. 

But we should ask, first, is such a phenomenon true in-and-for- 
itself? It is so, because God as spirit is the triune. He is this 
manifestation, this objectification, and this remaining identical 
with himself in this objectification, he is eternal love. This ob- 
jectitication is the development completed to the extremes—to 
the universality of God and to finitude, to death—and this return 
into itself in the cancellation of the rigor of this contrast—love 
within infinite pain, which at the same time is healed in it. 

This truth in and for itself, that God is not an abstraction, but 
something concrete, is made explicit by philosophy, and it is mod- 
ern philosophy alone which has arrived at this depth of the idea. 
It is useless to discuss this matter when we have unphilosophical 
shallowness for our opponent, and its contradiction is without any 
value, and senseless in and for itself. 

But this idea should exist not only as contained in philosophy 
alone; it is an idea true not in itself only; it is, on the contrary, 
the function of philosophy to comprehend that which is, that 
which has antecedent, real existence for itself. All truth begins 
with its phenomenality, 2. ¢., with existence in the form of imme- 
diateness. The idea must therefore exist in the self-consciousness 
of man, in spirit in itself; the world spirit must have conceived 
itself in this way. Self-conception, in this manner, is necessity as 
the process of spirit, which represented itself in the previous stages 
of religion, in the Jewish, the Greek, and the Roman religions, 
and which had for its result the idea of the absolute unity of the 
divine and human natures, and the reality of God—4. ¢., his ob- 
jectification of himself as his truth. Thus the history of the world 
is the representation of this truth as a result in the immediate 
consciousness of spirit. 

In this, God is represented as the God of free men, but viewed 
as yet in subjective and narrow national conceptions, and in the 
accidental form of phantasy; there is also the pain of the world 
after the destruction of these nations. This pain was the birth- 
place of the impulse of spirit, to seek to know God as spirit in a 
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general form, stripped of finiteness. This need was created by the 
progression of history, and by the development of the world spirit. 
This immediate impulse, this longing which wills and demands a - 
definite matter, and which, so to speak, is the instinct of spirit 
which is impelled towards such aim, has required such manifesta- 
tion of God as infinite spirit in the shape of a real man. 

“ But when the fulness of time was come, God sent forth his 
Son,” z. ¢., when the spirit had penetrated its own depth so as to 
know its infinity, and to comprehend the substantial in the sub- 
jectivity of immediate self-consciousness, but a subjectivity which 
is at the same time infinite negativity, and is therefore absolutely 
universal. 

The proof, however, that this is the Christ is different from this ; 
it relates only to the determination that it is this special person 
and not another person, but it does not relate to the question 
whether the idea has an existence at all. Christ said: ‘“ Neither 
shall they say, Lo here, or Lo there! for behold the kingdom of 
God is within you.” Many others among the Jews and the Gen- 


tiles have been revered as divine messengers, or gods. John the 
Baptist preceded Jesus; among the Greeks statues were erected, 


to Demetrius Poliorketes, tor instance, as to a god, and the Roman 
emperor was worshipped like a god. Apollonius of Tyana, and 
many others, were looked upon as workers of miracles, and Her- 
cules was for the Greeks a human being who, by his deeds, which 
were at the same time deeds of obedience simply, had risen to the 
gods and had become a god, not to speak of the number of incarna- 
tions, and of the deification mentioned in the elevation to Brahma 
in the religion of the Hindoos. But the idea, when it was ripe 
and the fulness of the time was come, could only connect itself 
with Christ and see itself realized in him. In the deeds of Her- 
cules the nature of spirit is as yet but imperfectly expressed. But 
the history of Christ is history for the Church, since it is strictly 
in accordance with the idea, while the principle which is to be 
recognized in those former embodiments, and which underlies 
them, is but the struggle of spirit in the direction of this determi- 
nation of the potential unity of the divine and the human. This 
is the essential point, this is the evidence, the absolute proof; this 
is what is meant by the testimony of spirit: it is the spirit, the 
inherent idea which has given evidence of the mission of Christ, 
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and this is the confirmation for those who believed, and for us, in 
its developed idea. This is, moreover, the confirmation which is a 
power spiritually, and not an external power, like the Church deal- 
ing with the heretics. 

This, then, (2) is the knowledge, or the faith, for faith is knowl- 
edge, but in a peculiar form. This is to be considered. 

We have said that the divine content is posited as self-conscious 
knowledge of it in the element of consciousness, or of internality. 
‘On the one hand it is held that the content is the truth, and that 
it is the truth of the infinite spirit in general—d. ¢., its knowledge, 
so that it has its freedom in this knowledge, and is itself the pro- 
cess of shaking off its special individuality and of making itself 
free in this content. 

But the content exists, in the first place, for the immediate con- 
sciousness, and the truth might have appeared for it in a variety of 
sensuous ways, for the idea retains its unity in all things; it is 
universal necessity, and reality can be nothing but a mirror of the 
idea; the consciousness of the idea may therefore spring from 
anything, for there is ever the idea in this multitude of drops, in 
each of which the idea sparkles, and by each of which it is reflected. 
The idea is represented, known, foretold, in the seed which is the 
fruit; the fruit all perishes in the earth, and out of this negation 
only does the plant spring forth. Such history, visible existence, 
representation, phenomenon, may be raised by spirit to a univer- 
sal, and thus the history of the seed, or of the sun, becomes the 
symbol of the idea; but it isa symbol only; they are forms which, 
according to their proper content, their special quality, are not 
adequate to the idea. That which is known in them lies out- 
side of them; their significance does not exist in them as signifi- 
eance. That object which exists in itself as the idea is the spirit- 
ual subjectivity, it is man. He is significance in himself; it does 
not lie outside of him; he can think all, he can know all, he is not 
a symbol. On the contrary, his subjectivity, his inner form, his 
Self, are essentially this history itself, and thus the history of the 
spiritual element is not lodged in an existence which is inadequate 
to the idea, but it is in its own proper element. Thus it is neces- 
sary for the Church that the thought, the idea, should become ob- 
jective. But this idea exists, in the first place, in an individual, an 
object perceptible by the senses ; this must be stripped off, and the 
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significance, the eternally true essence, must be brought out. This 
is the faith of the incipient Church. It begins with the faith in the 
individual; the individual man is transformed by the Church and 
becomes known as God, and, moreover, that he is the Son of God, 
involved in all the finitude which belongs to subjectivity as such 
in its development; but as subjectivity he is distinguished from 
substantiality. The sensuous phenomenon is then changed into a 
knowledge of a spiritual element. Thus the Church begins with 
faith; on the other side this is also produced spiritually. The 
different meanings of faith, and of its confirmation, must be con- 
sidered. 

Since faith begins in a sensuous form, it contemplates a history 
in time; what it takes to be true is external, ordinary event, and 
the evidence is the ordinary, historical, or legal one which is used 
in establishing a fact ; it is sensuous certitude. The representation 
of the basis of this implies, also, the testimony of other persons 
in regard to certain sensuous facts for its basis, and connects other 
things with it. 

The history of Christ’s life is thus the external evidence, but 
faith changes its signification ; for the important point is not merely 
faith as a belief in this external history, but in the doctrine that 
this man was the Son of God. There the sensuous content be 
comes quite a different one ; it is changed into another, and the de- 
mand or postulate is, that it should be proved by evidence. The 
subject is changed completely ; from a sensuously, empirically ex- 
isting subject it becomes a divine one, an essentially highest phase 
of God himself. This content is no longer sensuous; when, there_ 
fore, the demand is made to prove it in the former sensuous man - 
ner, this mode is inadequate, to begin with, since the subject is of 
an entirely different nature. 

Miracles, ‘hich are asserted to contain the immediate proof, are 
in and for themselves only relative proofs, or an evidence of subor- 
dinate nature only. Christ says, by way of reproof: ‘‘ Except ye 
see signs and wonders ye will not believe.” ‘Then will many 
come to me and say: Have we not in thy name done many won- 
derful works? And then I will profess unto them, I never knew 
you; depart from me.” What interest is there lett here for this 
working of miracles? The relative element could have interest 
for those only who stood outside, for the instruction of the Jews 
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and Gentiles, so to speak. But the Church, when once formed, 
needs this no longer; it has in itself the spirit which guides to all 
truth, and which by its truth as spirit is the true power over spirit, 
é. €., a power in which its entire freedom is preserved for spirit. 
The miracle is a power over natural relations only, and therefore 
a power over that spirit merely which is limited within the con- 
sciousness of these limited relations. How could the eternal idea 
itself enter into our consciousness by the representation of such a 
power ¢ 

If the content is conceived in such a manner that the miracles 
of Christ were themselves sensuous phenomena, which can be 
proved historically, and his resurrection and ascension are consid- 
ered in the same light, the relevant point in regard to the sensuous 
element is no longer the sensuous proof of these phenomena. The 
point raised is not that the miracles of Christ, his resurrection, 
ascension, even as external phenomena and sensuous events, have 
no adequate proof, but the inquiry deals with the relation of both 
the sensuous verification and the events themselves to the spirit, 
to the spiritual content. No matter what content the proof of the 
sensuous may have, and whether it is brought in the form of evi- 
dence or by persoral inspection, as eye-witness, it remains subject 
to infinite objections, because it has the sensuous and external for 
its basis, and the latter remains an alien, an other for the spirit. 
Here consciousness and object are separated, and this tundamental 
separation prevails, and involves the possibility of error, illusion, 
lack of ability to perceive a fact properly. It is, therefore, possi- 
ble that an individual may doubt, and may look upon the holy 
scriptures, as far as regards the merely external and historical part 
of it, as mere profane writings, without distrusting in the least 
the good-will of those who give the evidence. The sensuvus con- 
tent is not certain in itself, because it does not exist through the 
/ spirit as such, because it has a different basis, and is not posited 
by the idea. It might be supposed that the matter could be set- 
tled by the comparison of all the evidence and the circumstances, 
or sufficient reasons might be found for some points or others, but 
this whole mode of proof, and the sensuous content as such, must 
be ranked as unimportant and subordinate, when the need and 
want of spirit is considered. Whatever is to be a truth for the 
spirit, whatever spirit is to believe, must not remain a matter of 
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sensuous credence ; what is true for spirit is that whose sensnous 
phenomenality has been subordinated. Inasmuch as spirit starts 
from the sensuous, and attains what is more worthy of itself, its 
attitude towards the sensuous is at the same time a negative atti- | 
tude. This is one of its principal characteristics. 

There remains, nevertheless, the curivsity which asks how the 
miracles should be looked upon, how they are to be comprehended 
and understood—that is to say, understood in the sense that they 
were no real miracles, but natural effects. Such inquiries presup- 
pose, however, doubt and disbelief, and seek a plausible pretence 
to save the moral virtue and truth of the participating persons. 
In that case, they assume that it was unintentional—+. e., that 
there was no frand—and they are so kind and considerate as to 
allow Christ and his friends to remain honest people. The shortest 
course, in that case, would be to reject the miracles altogether ; if 
one does not believe in miracles, and finds them contrary to 
reason, it is of no availif they are proved. They are said to rest 
on sensuous perception, but it is an irrepressible and unconquerable 
tendency in man not to consider valid that whose sole proof is of 
this kind. For here all proofs are but possibilities and probabili- 
ties—z. ¢., only subjective and finite reasons. 

Or the advice might be given: Do not entertain these doubts, 
and then they are solved. But lam compelled to have them; [ 
cannot put them aside; and the necessity of answering them rests 
upon the necessity of having them. Reflection makes these claims 
absolute: it clings firmly to these finite reasons; but in piety, in 
true faith, these finite reasons and the finite understanding have 
long been set aside. Such curiosity in itself arises from absence 
of faith; faith rests on the evidence of spirit, not in regard to the 
miracles, but on its evidence of the absolute truth, of the eternal 
idea, and, therefore, on the true content. On that stand-point the 
miracles have but a minor interest, and may either be mentioned 
in a passing way as subjective reasons, or they may be neglected 
altogether. On account of this it is that miracles, if they are to 
prove anything, must themselves first be proved. That which is 
to be proved by them, however, is the idea, which does not need 
them, and, therefore, does not need to prove them. 

Moreover, the following must be said: Miracles in general are 
, successful on account of the power of the spirit over the natural 
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order of things; they are an interference with the eternal laws of 
, nature. But spirit is this miracle in general, this absolute inter- 
ference. Life in itself interferes with these so-called eternal laws 
of nature, it destroys, ¢. g., the eternal laws of mechanism and 
chemistry. Still greater is the effect of the power of spirit and of 
its weakness upon life. Terror can produce death ; grief, sickness ; 
and, in the same way, infinite faith has at all times made the crip- 
\ ple able to walk, the deaf able to hear, and so forth. The: basis of 
modern unbelief in such results is the superstition concerning the 
so-called power of nature, and its independence in relation to 
spirit. 

But this evidence touches only the first contingent form of 
faith. The true faith rests on the spirit of truth. That evidence 
concerns only a relation to the sensuous, immediate presence ; true 
faith is spiritual, and in spirit the truth has the idea for its basis ; 
and since the idea is at the same time in sense-perception, in a 
temporal and finite mode, found in the particular individual, it 
can appear realized in this individual only after his death, and 
after his removal from temporal existence, when the process of 
phenomenality has itself been completed to a spiritual totality. 
That is to say, that the belief in Jesus implies that such faith has 
no longer the sensuous phenomenon as such before it, whose 
sensuous perception would otherwise constitute the evidence. 

It is the same with all cognition which concerns a universal. 
Kepler, as is well known, discovered the laws of the heavens. 
They have a double validity for us; they are the universal. The 
beginning was made with some individual cases; some motions 
were reduced to laws; but these are individual cases only, and 
one might think that there were a million times as many cases in 
which bodies did not fall in this manner; and in this way, even 
when applied to the heavenly bodies, it is no general law. It is 
true that induction has thus led to these laws; but it is the inter- 
est of spirit that such a law should be true in and for itself, 2. ¢., 
that reason should have in it its image or reflection, in which case 
it could recognize it as true in and for itself. Compared with this, 
that sensuous cognition recedes and loses prominence; it is a 
starting-point, a beginning which should be acknowledged grate- 
fully. But such a law stands for itself, and thus it has other evi- 
dence and proof; it is the idea, and the sensuous existence is now 
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reduced to a dream of earthly existence, above which there exists 
a higher region with peculiar and fixed content. 

The same relation takes place in the proofs of the existence ot 
God which begin with the finite; the defect in them is that the 
finite is defined in an affirmative manner only, but that the tran- 
sition from the finite to the intinite is made by leaving the ground 
ot tinitude, and by lowering it to a subordinate position, to a dis- 
tant image which exists only in the past and in recollection, but 
which does not exist in spirit, which is strictly real in the present 
moment, which has left that starting-point and stands on a ground 
of much higher dignity. Piety tinds thus occasion everywhere to 
edify itself; this, then, is the starting-point. It has been proved 
that several of Christ’s quotations from the Old Testament are 
incorrect, so that what is to be conveyed by these expressions can- 
not be found in the direct meaning of the words. The word, in- 
deed, must remain fixed, but spirit makes of it that which is the 
truth. Thus, the sensuous history is the starting-poiut for the 
spirit, for faith, and these two determinations must be distin- 
guished ; but it is the return of the spirit into itself, the spiritual 
consciousness, which is the salient point. 

It is clear from this that the Church produces the content of 
this faith, and that, so to speak, it is not produced by the words of 
the Bible, but by the Church. Not the sensuous presence, more- 
over, but the spirit, teaches the Church that Christ is the Son 
of God, and that he eternally sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father in Heaven! This is the interpretation, the evidence, the 
decree of spirit. Grateful nations raise their benefactors to the 
stars ; spirit acknowledges subjectivity as an absolute phase of 
divine nature. The person of Christ has been declared by the 
Church to be God’s Son. In this we do not enter upon the con- 
sideration of the empirical manner, the detinitions of the Church, 
the councils, ete. The question considered is the nature of the 
content in and for itself. The true Christian content of faith is 
to be justified here by philosophy, and not by history. What the 
spirit does is not history ; it is concerned with that only which is 
in and for itself; not with the past, but with what is strictly 
present. ; 

XVI—18 
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THE IDEA OF THE HOME. 


BY MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, 


The phrase Ideal Home is often on our lips in these late days, 
and of the Ideal Home the world has heard much within the last 
century. Yet this institution—neither defined in dictionary, ex- 
plained in cyclopeedia, nor as yet elaborated by any school of 
metaphvsicians—is apparently not dependent on latitude, longi- 
tude, or situation, is equally indifferent to size, surroundings, and 
interior equipments, and is not less variable in its occupants than 
in its furnishings. Is bewilderment not indeed justifiable? And 
may not one well inquire, What, after all, 7s an Ideal Home ? 

The home may, perhaps, be defined the meeting-place of the 
family, the form or sphere under which these abstract relations 
exist and manifest themselves. An ideal used, as in this instance, 
synonymonsly with model, means the pertect realization of an idea, 
or the idea itself embodied in tangible form. So, to study the 
ideas which together constitute the home, and to discover the cen- 
tral idea which dominates it, we must discover the ideas under- 
lying the family relations. 

To us here and now the family, in its germinal form, means 
one man and one woman leagued together—indissolubly leagued 
for life—against the world. But it is certain that to penetrate to 
the idea of the family we must study its earlier and less pertsct 
incorporations ; for even now the idea of the family germ above 
mentioned is realized but among a fractional part of the earth’s 
inhabitants. 

Unthinking people are accustomed to assume that the patri- 
archal form of government was the first form, and that this origi- 
nated in, and was an extension and continuance of, the family. 
This assumption is based upon another assumption : viz., That the 
family is itself an immediate creation. But all tradition, archzeo- 
logical and prehistoric research, as well as the philosophical 
analysis of History, tend to show that Humanity was created not 
én institutions, but with a capacity for forming institutions, and 
that the germinal family as we know it, far from being the initia. 
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tive institution of humanity, is rather the condition of its develop- 
ment, and also its final, its finest, and yet unripened fruit. 

The historical review of the form is necessary to the analysis 
of the idea of the family ; but the review shall here be very brief. 
The most palpable olject of the family, and the first, indeed, the 
only one recognized by Oriental peoples, was reproduction. This 
result was capable of being secured through any mingling of the 
sexes; and historical testimony establishes the following as the 
order in which various modes have followed one another: 1. Pro- 
miscuity. 2. Polyandry and Polygamy (or Polygyny), each unlim- 
ited. 3. Polyandry and Polygamy, each under certain limitations. 
4, Monogamy. The first form rests on a basis of simple animal- 
ism, and has existed only when and where humanity has not devel- 
oped a consciousness of continued identity, and the consequent 
idea of permanence, in individual relations. This has never been 
practiced by any race sutticiently developed to assign reasons for 
its customs. Poiyandry, which is that form of family based on 
plurality of hushands, has obtained among many peoples, and has 
endured over great periods of time. Some of the most cultivated 
branches of the Aryan race, including the Greek, admit the form 
to have prevailed among them in their earlier historic stage. It 
was not unknown among the early Egyptians, the Basques, the 
Britons, the Malays, the Hindoos, and the American Indians, and 
it yet remains the established form of family life among thirty 
millions of the inhabitants of Central Asia, and is not limited to 
these Thibetans. Among ancient authors, Aristotle and Herodotus 
inform us of the system of Polyandry. Among mcdern writers, 
those who have treated this subject with most intelligence and 
calmness are Mr. Herbert Spencer, in “ Princip!es of Sociology ” ; 
Lecky, in his * History of European Morals”; Mr. McLennan, in 
“Primitive Marriage” ; and Mr. Wilson, in his “ Lands of Snow.” 

This, which, next to promiscuity, is the most revolting form of 
family existence, tinds detenders only among nations so imma- 
ture as not to have developed a belief in possible female chastity ; 
it is a form always attended by a manhood submerged in unnata- 
ral crimes. Polyandry explains, and tries to justify itself, on two 
grounds: First, on the necessary uncertainty of fatherhood, which 
renders it unsafe to calculate descent in the male line, and on the 
equally necessary certainty. of maternity, and the consequent in- 
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fallible accuracy with which ancestry, through the female line, 
can be traced. As a second excuse it asserts that the creative 
function is that in which resides the most, and the most intensely, 
selfish form of affection; and that a positive knowledge of their 
real offspring would unfit men for their duties, which, it must be 
remembered, in the semi-civilized life which permits Polyandry 
are always attended by danger, and often rewarded by violent 
death. Even thus debased, we see the human heart prophesies the 
intensity of paternal tenderness, and fears that it would be too 
much softened for its duties should its sweet flavor once be tasted 
in its entirety through a knowledge of its real object. Under 
Polyandry, woman is the mistress—the head of the tamily ; it is 
her family name that is transmitted; the female children are the 
inheritors, and the male children are but moderately portioned. 
These odd facts are an overwhelming refutation of the p!ausible 
statement so frequently made—that the civilization of a people 
may be measured by the relative place of woman. This is one of 
those generalities whose glitter blinds the eye to its untruth. In 
the degree to which individual freedom is recognized, and to 
which justice and equality regulate material relations, does civiliza- 
tion exist. Polygamy (or Polygyimy), the reverse of Polyandry, 
unlike the latter, is a practice characterizing southern countries, 
and maintained by sensual rather than by stoical peoples. With 
its introduction came the demand for female chastity and an an- 
limited permit to male indulgence. This form of the family is 
accompanied by male supremacy in the household; by a con- 
tinuance of the father’s name, and of that only, in the male 
line. Where Polygamy exists in its purity, female children do 
not take any second or family name, and have no share in the 
inheritance. 

Polygamy among the peoples first practicing it was maintained 
on the assumption that the mother had no essential relation to the 
child; that qualities were not transmitted through female ances- 
try, nor continued in the female line; that parenthood was an ex- 
elusive unshared function of men, and that women are, as a quaint 
old author expresses it, “ parents but by courtesy.” This idea 
rested upon the belief, universal among sore early peoples, and 
finding defenders in the English tongue as late as the last century, 
that the seed of the race is with man alone; that woman is no 
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more than a repository provided for it during its period of secret 
development. She is but the soil, contributing no more and no 
differently to the character of the child born of her, no more de- 
termining that character, than the earth contributes to or deter- 
mines the different natures of oak, maple, strawberry, and bean 
which spring from seeds sown upon its soil. In Polyandry we 
see that a conviction of woman’s inevitable frailty and a stoical 
desire to escape the pain and burdens incident to natural affection, 
and a cognition of its legitimate objects, and in Polygamy that 
a sensual temperament and a false science, continued, if indeed 
they did not originate, these revolting forms of family existence. 
But, even under these forms, the unfolding spirit of man, strug- 
gling with the coarser instincts which acted as a check, and yet, 
without doubt, as a salutary check upon its development, was un- 
consciously striving to realize these underlying ideas of family 
and home which it had not yet recognized. 

I have invited momentary attention to this outline of the 
forms of family life preceding that forin with which we are ac- 
quainted, in order to prepare our minds for regarding the home as 
susceptible of modifications, and for the labor of separating that 
which in the idea of the home is transitory from that which in its 
idea is essential, and therefore abiding. As humanity recognized 
permanence a requisite element of power, the desire for perma- 
nence of family ties grew, and finally upon this condition of per- 
manence the monogamic family arose. But the idea of family 
permanence cannot be grasped until the imagination has antici- 
pated the fact, later established by scientitic observation—viz., 
that the qualities of hoth lines of ancestry are alike transmitted to 
offspring. As corollaries of this discovery, Law proclaims that in- 
heritance shall be reckoned in both maternal and paternal lines ; 
and Society says that she will hold parents responsible for their 
children until they shall have reached the age of individual ac- 
countability. 

So we shall say that permanence is one factor in the complex 
idea of the home; it is, however, a factor recognized by many 
minds before there is any intellectual perception of its tremen- 
dous consequences. At this stage the common interests of the 
family, recognized as conditioned upon permanence, are chiefly 
material: viz., common interest in food and in shelter. This 
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may be called the Gaelic stage of development, since the two 
Gaelic names tor family signify, first, the persons who eat to- 
gether ; second, the persons having a common residence. The 
monogamic family was established in leading nations prior to 
Christianity; but Christianity, by changing what had hitherto 
been a vague fancy, or an intermittent hope of immortality, into 
a conviction of its certainty and its universality, confirmed the 
monogamic form of family life, and dignitied inestimably the as- 
pect of parenthood. Another influence of the Christianity of 
the Middle Ages upon the home will be discussed later. So soon 
as a people, or a single family group, have reached that degree 
of civilization and consequent possession in which their whole 
strength and their whole time are no longer consumed in main- 
taining the shelter above their heads and procuring necessary food 
—then, if the family relations are to continue, the family must 
grow into a deeper significance. The Gaelic definition no longer 
suffices. The family must now mean those persons who, besides 
eating together the bread that perisheth, eat also together the 
divine manna; those persons who, besides sharing together the 
common shelter of thatch and shingle, also conscious!y share the 
protection of the Spirit’s dome. Shall we then add to permanence, 
as another underlying idea of the home, a consciousness on the 
part of its inmates that they are all related by sympathy and 
effort to common interests? Emerson says: ‘“ Any other affec- 
tion between men than this geometric one of relatiun to the same 
thing is a mere mush of materialism.” This fine, clear phrase 
enables us to name the relations existing in many nominal homes, 
which will prevent them from ever being homes after the spirit 
of that sweet term. In homes where the wives regard their hus- 
bands simply as “ good providers,” and where the husbands value 
the wives only as “ notable housekeepers,” where “ bed and board ” 
are the only meeting-grounds, there is indeed a mere, a pitiful 
“mush of materialism.” We all know such homes; and in the 
modern family, where, to maintain the complicated style of living, 
every one is cumbered with much serving, in order to resist this 
tendency towards mere materialism, we must be willing to recog- 
nize and to name the danger. We would not, however, speak 
with contempt of the material appointments of a home. “ Bed 
and board” are, indeed, important factors, since the health of its 
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inmates must always be one element in the ideal home, and this is 
preserved, if not indeed originally secured, by the rule of a wise, 
chaste, and vigilant temperance in the material relations. 

The purticipation of all members of a family in immaterial 
interests is made possible only by an approximately equal calture 
of its heads, and by a culture of both extraneous to their respec- 
tive lines of work. If we can imagine a blacksmith, for instance, 
who has absolutely no knowledge concerning anything outside his 
shop, with a wife who knows nothing but how to scrub, cook, and 
nurse; when said blacksmith returns, after his day’s work, to his 
home, I see no alternative, if any communication take place be- 
tween them, but for husband and wife to exchange the day’s labors ; 
when each has imparted a rehearsal of his labors and their re- 
sults, interflow of thought is at an end, and both must have be- 
come doubly wearied. 

Do we not know families whose home conversation is almost 
limited to categorical question and answer concerning the per- 
formance of their separate tasks? Yet one idea at the root of the 
home is, that its inmates shall reciprocally vitalize one another’s 
intellects, and expand one another’s vision. Not long ago a lady 
said to me, in substance, the following: As matters are accounted 
in this world, our family has seen a great deal of trouble; but 
I cannot remember, and indeed I do not believe, that we ever 
sat down at table, not even when we were little children, that 
my mother did not suggest some great world subject, or, at least, 
some quite impersonal topic, and lead us all into talking about 
it. With the mother of this friend my acquaintance is slight ; 
but I never shall think of her without reverence—the deep rever- 
ence due a woman who has not misused the hours when families 
sit at meat—precious hours which often afford the best, and some- 
times the only, opportunity for the intellects of all to approach 
one another; the deep reverence due a woman who has not de- 
based such hours to personal gossip, to fretful complaints con- 
cerning her domestic cares; to an enumeration of tradesmen’s 
blunders and a repetition of servants’ impertinences ; to querulous 
questionings of a husband’s affairs; to a rehearsal of children’s 
mishaps, or to the reproval of their errors. Shall we not then add 
to the ideas of permanence, and the consciuusness on the part of 
each member that all are related to common material interests, 
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the third idea that one function of the family is to quicken intel- 
lect and to direct it to problems of universal moment ? 

So soon as we admit intellectual vigor and growth to be one 
factor in the idea of family life, another element proclaims itself 
necessary. The sole condition of unwarped intellectual vitality 
is freedom. As we recall the historic growth of the family, our 
first impulse is to reject freedom from our conception of domestic 
life ; we are inclined to say: “Instead of freedom’s being essen- 
tial to the idea of the family, the freedom of one individual is 
formally relinquished, and that of the other tacitly compromised 
when the family is formed.” True, the family is a bondage of 
mutual obligations, but, also, it is true that the perfection with 
which each obligation is performed is (other things being equal) 
proportional to the degree to which individual liberty is observed, 
nourished, and reverenced. At this date all enlightened peoples 
begin to perceive that the tyranny based on physical strength and 
religious assumptions, formerly exercised by husbands, defeated 
the very ends that husband: most desired; and to-day, among 
Aryan peoples, this form of tyranny in domestic life is exerted 
chiefly by husbands in the poorer and lower classes of society, 
while a more retined, but not less paralyzing, tyranny is in polite 
circles exercised by wives; the latter form is now in our country 
hardly less common than the former, and is as much more danger- 
ous as redress from it is more difficult. The wife of a brutal 
coal-heaver can take into court her bruised arms, broken clavicle, 
and black eye, as proofs of her husband’s tyranny; but the busi- 
ness and professional man, forced into a style of living which ex- 
ceeds his means and violates his tastes, foreed into an external 
conformity to creeds which he inwardly disavows, perhaps ab- 
hors, forced to yield the guidance and discipline of his children to 
systems with which he has no sympathy, forced to these sacrifices 
by the relentless will of an elegant wife—the sufferer can testify 
only by his sullen humor, gloomy countenance, and generally 
downeast and dispirited air, to the tyranny of which he is the 
hopeless victim. However, that both these forms of domestic 
tyranny are yet widespread docs not disprove that freedom in- 
heres in the idea of the family. How does freedom in the home 
affect intellectual vitality? As the exhausted receiver of an air- 
pump to plant-life, so is the atmosphere of suspicion, hyper- 
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criticism, and restraint to intellectual. It is in the free home 
only that children unconsciously ‘grow into possession of them- 
selves—that real self-possession in which the unfolding, the appli- 
cation, and the enjoyment of their powers is possible. It is in the 
free home only that grown-up people use their faculties with ease. 
In the free home people utter their best word with no fear that it 
will be called an affectation; and such utterance of one’s best 
word gives rise to a better thought. There only is the unpre- 
meditated witticism spoken without terror lest it be distorted into 
bitterness. There only are mild philosophical generalizations 
stated with no danger of their being warped into mean, personal 
applications. Some of the laws governing intellectual activity 
are so subtle as to defy analysis, yet I believe it safe to assert that 
while occasionally an intellect is piqued into high effort by unbe- 
lief and criticism, as a rule mind is spurred to best endeavor and 
finest achievement by generous expectation. Under the comfort- 
able consciousness that no cavil bickers about its boundaries, and 
that no ridicule awaits its flights, it will explore widely and soar 
high. I know a few young people who always talk their best and 
brightest before their parents (I am sorry to say I know very few 
who do this). I have two or three intimate friends among intel- 
lectual women who are always most brilliant in the presence of 
their husbands. Under the stimulus of a home atmosphere, and 
in the strength imparted by the confidence of friends, faculties 
work without effort and without friction. To analyze, explain, 
and illustrate the idea of freedom in a home, I should need to 
devote an entire paper to this branch of my subject. Attempting 
no such full discussion, I assume we all agree that freedom enters 
into the idea at the basis of family life. It must be added that 
great freedom in a home is made possible only by the accompani- 
ment of great reserves. The home is not alone the place for the 
freest meeting of mind, for the frankest, sincerest, and the most 
unrestrained intercourse, but it provides for the strictest privacy 
and retirement of each individual. This provision is indeed the 
home’s final seal of its respect for individual liberty. 

The poetical substitutes for the word Home, haven, retreat, ref- 
uge, all figure another of the elemental ideas at the foundation 
of the family—viz., Repose. This idea, like that of privacy, is 
also conditioned on the idea of freedom. ‘“ Home is where a 
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man’s washing and mending are done,” says the modern court. 
“ Home is where a man finds habitual lodgement,” says the formal 
eighteenth century essayist. ‘“ Home is the sacred refuge of my 
soul,” sings the religious poct. In these statements jurist, critic, 
and rhapsodist alike assert as inhering in the home the ideas of 
repose and refreshment. There, protected by privacy in freedom, 
one may lounge from one easy-chair to another, indifferent to pos- 
ture and attitude. There one may stretch, yawn, shake off, play 
away, or sleep out fatigue. In the spiritual conditions of a real 
home similar repose for the soul will be provided. The harrying 
worries of the world drop at its threshold. There the tension of 
timidity, emulation, ambition, anxiety—of a hundred conflicting 
emotions and exhausting conditions—is removed, and the relaxed 
faculties in the attitude of unuse, or through conscious, fearless 
rising to the limit of their bent, find refreshment. 

The true solvent for all the ideas thus far enumerated, for the 
recognition of common interests and the reverence for individual 
freedom, for intellectual stimulus, and for repose, the sentiment 
which secures and unites all these ideas, and which is also the 
guarantee of permanence, that idea which we have to underlie the 
monogamic family—this solvent is affection. The quality of that 
affection which justifies the establishment of a new family, the 
signs of its existence, the modes of its manifestation in family life, 
have been a matter of varving opinion and of warm discussion 
since the world first recognized love as the true sponsor of mar- 
riage. Ifere I have not time for even the briefest reviews of 
these theories, but, without proof or citation, will state what the 
world has discovered this affection is not. It is not sensual 
abandon ; it is not instinctive passion ; it is not maudlin sentimen- 
tality. Rationality and the purest morality enter into it; with- 
out discussing these or other of its elements, I will name that which 
it seems to me most needs emphasis. 

The affection that can give stability to family life, that can 
cement its embers into a unit which shall permit diversity and 
insist upon treedom—the affection that can do this has in it the 
quality of exaction. 

Viewing one set of relations and their correspondent duties, we 
are wont to say that, in the ideal family, forgiveness, forbearance, 
conciliation, is the habitual attitude of each to each. This is the 
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stand-point occupied by the poet when he sings: “ My darling can- 
not sin beyond my love.” Viewing the relations of the family 
to certain eternal principles of purity and growth, we say the 
members of a family forgive nothing to each otler—z. e¢., they for- 
give in one another no abatement of allegiance tu these principles. 
Occupying this stand-point, the German poet exclaims : 


“ Liebling, nie kannst du erreichen 
Die Befehle meiner Liebe ; 
Was mein Ehrgeiz fiir dich hofft 
Das ist héher als dein Muth.” 


I believe that the deterioration in this respect, in the idea of 
affecticn, is one of the commonest sources of weakness, selfishness, 
and corruptness of character. Such enervated affection permits 
the indulgence of the lowest and most unworthy desires of its ob- 
jects, instead of demanding from them a life on the highest plane 
of their possibilities, This kind of love betrays itself in the com- 
monest as well as the lottiest affairs of domestic life. This kind of 
love leads mothers to say, “I know so much candy, chewing-gum, 
and cigarettes are bad fur Johnny, but I love him so I can’t bear 
to cross him by prohibiting their use. I know her present asso- 
ciations are making Nellie vain and idle, but I love her so I can’t 
bear to hurt her feelings about it.” This kind of love fills the heart 
of the maiden who, acknowledging the defective character and the 
dangerous practices of her lover, adds: “ Well, I can’t help it— 
and I love him so that, so long as he loves me, I don’t care what 
he does.” This kind of love causes husbands to humor petu- 
lance, obstinacy, and unreason in their wives, and causes wives 
to ignore, or tacitly encourage, little vices in their husbands, both 
justifying their course on the ground of their great tondness. 
This is not the quality of love I mcan when I speak of affection 
as the paramount idea in the home. Aécurding to the height of 
one’s affection is the depth of one’s care for its object, the suscep- 
tibility to offence, the capacity for clear-sighted inspection, the 
duty of deliberate, honest criticism, the demand of noble being 
and generous doing. 

A stranger’s defects are matters of indifference to me; an ene- 
my’s evil or ignoble act may fill me with complacency, if not a 
surt of gloating pleasure (because such acts prove him unfit to be 
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my friend, and reconcile me to his enmity). But what the man, 
woman, or child of my love, of my closest kin, may do, this is my 
concern, and my affection is their severest critic. This is the 
health, this the virtue, and the power of family affestion, that it 
raises an exalted standard of character for its objects, and helps 
them to attain it by the mere force of its exacting expectations. 
The counterpart of exaction in the idea of family affection is gen- 
erosity. Through this quality the home becomes the centre of 
friendships. That is no ideal home where the husband’s friends 
are not welcomed by the wife and enjoyed by her, where the 
wife’s friends are not greeted by the husband, and where tle 
affections cannot widen for a real inclusion of these new objects. 
You remember how Charles Sumner’s heart was gladdened and 
surprised by the discovery that the wives of his two most intimate 
friends (whose marriage he had been at tirst inclined to regard with 
a sort of melancholy jealousy) had also, like their husbands, the 
capacity for (intellectual) genuine friendship. Too often affection 
in the family is limited to its own members, and the home devoted 
only to their uses. This type of selfishness is figured in the order 
for a new carriage given by a young man who stipulated that it 
was to be jast large enough for “me, my wife, and my baby.” 

The affection in the idea of the home has its necessary quality 
of exclusion, yet its influence is to increase sympathy with all 
humanity ontside one’s home. The family is not an insulated in- 
stitution, nor can it be insulated without vitiating its character 
and decreasing its power. The scene of the most intensely per- 
sonal interests, the arena for personal qualities to meet and grow; 
it is, however, founded on universal ideas by virtue of which it 
continues. All currents of motive have access to it, and its life 
issues into all channels of activity. The attempt to live unto itself 
is fatal to the single family ; it is fatal to the family as an institu- 
tion. ‘ 

The affection that warrants permanence to family life is of the 
quality that lifts for the entrance of new persons, new relations, 
new interests. It is this quality in family affection which makes 
possible all the sweet uses of hospitality; not merely the hospi- 
tality of lunches, dinners, and lodgings, delightful as these are, 
but the hospitality which welcomes new ideas and foreign opinions 
to a sympathetic consideration. 
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In this brief and necessarily sketchy analysis I have attempted 
no details. If true principles are once recognized, the details will 
follow. When the sun shines we do not have to count the candles 
and be careful about their placing. Once can we perceive the 
fundamental principles of home life, and act in harmony with 
them, and the dvilies will be of exactly the right size and pattern, 
pictures will be hung at just the right height, curtains will be 
draped at precisely the proper curve and angle; all externals will 
conform to the laws of beauty so soou as all internals have sub- 
mitted to the laws of health, justice, freedom, activity, and love. 

When humanity shall have become so generous, so. pure, and so 
true as to be capable of an affection altogether exacting, which 
warrants permanence ; altogether generous, which secures common 
interests, yet grants personal freedom and expands to friendship; 
altogether inspiring, which compels intellectual activity ; altogether 
provident, which guards repose and privacy—then the idea of the 
home will begin to be realized, and ideal homes will become as 
common as they now are rare. 





THE ORACLES OF ZOROASTER.’ 


TRANSLATED BY THOMAS STANLEY, AUTHOR OF “‘ LIVES OF THE PHILOSOPHERS.” ® 


I.—Tue Monap, Duan, ann Trap. 


. . . Where the Paternal Monad is. The Monad is enlarged, .. . 
and generates Two, tor the Duad sits by him, and glitters with in- 
tellectual sections—both to govern all things and to order every- 


? Ta rod Zwpodorpov Aédyia. Known also as The Chaldean Oracles. A few of them 
were first published by Ludovicus Tiletanus at Paris, with the Commentaties of Plethén, 
to which were subsequently added those of Psellcs. The rest were collected by Fran- 
ciscus Patricius from the works of Proklos, Hermias, Simplikios, Damaskios, Ss nesios, 
Olympiodjoros, Nikephoros, and Arnobios, and published, together with the “ Hermetic 
Books,” at the end of his Nova Philosophia. 

lamblichos has remarked that it was the custom in Egypt to ascribe all sacred writ- 
ings to Hermes. It would seem that the Assyrian sacerdotal writers were in the prac- 
tice of crediting their religicus compositions to Zoroaster. Hermippos says that there 
were two million verses, or gathas, of this character, which, it is conjectured, were de- 


2 
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thing not ordered. For in the whole world shineth the Triad, 
over which the Monad rules.’ 

This Order is the beginning of all section.” For the Mind of 
the Father said that all things be cut into three; whose will as- 
sented, and then all things were divided. 

For the Mind of the Eternal Father said : All things into three, 
governing all things by the Mind. And there appeared in it [the 
Triad] virtue and wisdom and multiscient Verity. 

This way floweth the shape of the Triad, being pre-existent— 
not the first [essence], but where they are measured. For thou 
must conceive that all things serve these three principles. . . 

... The first is the Sacred Course; but in the middle, Air; 


the third, the other which cherisheth the earth in fire. 
Tie fountain of fountains, and... of all fountains. The 


matrix containing all things. Thence abundantly springs forth 


stroyed by Alexander at Persepolis, and by the Parthians who succeeded to his dominion. 
Thus much is certain, that Zoroaster and Zoroastrian writings are of conjectural genu- 
ineness. Whether the personage of the Avesta and Yasna was an actual individual, 
or the titular high-priest, and whether he was Arvan, “ Turanian,” or Semite, are mat- 
ters of curious study, It is certain that the Logia here copied differ widely in style 
and purport from the Gathas cf the Yasna, which are more according to the tenor of 
the Vedas, whereas the Oracles are Sabean. 

Passages, it will be observed, are often incomplete, as well as not coherent.—A. W. 

2 This translation has been edited for this reprint by Dr. Alexander Wilder, at my 
request. Proclus, the greatest and most learned of Neo-Platonic philosophers, used to 
declare that he wisheJ that nothing had come down from antiquity except the Timzus 
of Plato and these Chaldean Uracles,—Ep. ] 

1 Proposed Version: *‘ The Sole Unity is extended; . . . the Two generate; for the 
Duad abides with the One, and giows with spiritual potencies: thus is effected the di- 
recting of all things, and the arranging of everything that is not in its proper order. 
For the Trine, which the Sole One precedes, shineth in all the Universe.”—A. W. 

* [ sugzest the fo'lowing reading of this passage.—A. W. 

“The origin of every separation of essence is Order. The Father-mind proposed 
that everything should be divided threefuld; his will confirmed this, and already all 
were divided. The Mind, the Father Eternal proposed the division into trines, directing 
all by intelligence. 

“In this way the figure of the Triad issued forth, before it had existed; not the figure 
of the First Essence, but of that which they measure. For understand: everything is 
subservient to the three principles. . . . First is the Sacred Road; then between is the 
Dark Air; and third, the other which warms the earth with fire. This is the source 
of fountains, even of the fountains of ull things—#/ is the womb containing all things. 
Carried on high, there issues from it the creation of diversified matter; thence the 
trailing Flame, flower of the Datk Fire, pcnetr.tes into the cavities of worlds. Thence 
all extend downwards their wonderful radiations.” 
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the generation of multifarious Matter. Thence extracted a Prés- 
ter’ the flame of glowing Fire, flashing into the cavities of the 
world : for all things trom thence begin to extend downwards their 
admirable beams. 


Iil.—Tuer Farner anp Minn. 


The Father hath snatched away himself; neither hath He shut 
up his own tire in his intellectual power. 

For nothing unfinished proceedeth from the Father’s rule (dpy7). 
For the Father perfected all things, and delivered them over to the 
Second Mind, which the whole race of men call the First: Light 
begotten of the Father, he alone having cropped the flower of 
the Mind from the Father’s vigor. 

For the Paternal self-begotten Mind understanding [his] work, 
sowed in all the fiery bond of Love, that all things might continue 
loving forever. 

Neither those things which are intellectually context in the 
Light of the Father in all things: that being elements of the 
World they might persist in love. 

For by understanding he hath the power to instil the Paternal 
Mind into all fountains and beginnings. For it is the bound of 
the Paternal Depth (Sda6os), and the fountain of the intellectuals. 

Neither went he ferth, but abode in the Paternal Depth, and 
in the Adytum according to divinely-nourished Silence. For the 
Fire once above shutteth not his power into Matter by actions, 
but by the Mind. 

For the Paternal Mind hath sowed symbols through the world. 
Which understandeth intelligibles and beautifieth inetfables— 
wholly division and indivisible. 

By Mind he contains the intelligibles, but introduceth Sense 
into the worlds. 

By Mind he contains the intelligibles, but introduceth Soul 
into the worlds. 


III.—Minp, InTeviicrstes, anp INTELLECTUALS. 
- (Nois, vonrd, kal voepa.) 


And of the ene Mind, the Intelligible (Mind). For the Mind 
is not without the Intelligible; it exists not without it. 


! Prester, a flame, a serpent, or tongue or nre.—A. W. 
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These are Intellectuals and Intelligibles, which, being under- 
stood, understand. For the Intelligible is the aliment of the 
Intelligent. 

Learn the Intelligible, since it exists beyond the Mind; and of 
the Mind which moves the empyreal heaven. For the framer 
(rexvirns) of the Fiery World is the Mind of the Mind. 

You who know certainly the supermundane paternal depth 
(Bv66s). 

The Intelligible is predominant over all section. 

There is something Intelligible which it behooves thee to un- 
derstand with the flower of the Mind. For if thou inclinest thy 
mind thou shalt understand this also. Yet understanding some- 
thing (of it), thou shalt not understand this wholly; for it is a 
power of circumlucid strength, glittering with intellectual sections 
(rays); but it behooves not to consider this Intelligible with vehe- 
mence of I[ntellection, but with the ample flame of the ample 
Mind, which measureth all things except this Intelligible. But 
it behooves thee to understand this; for if thou inclinest thy 
mind, thou shalt understand this also; not fixedly, but having a 
pure turning eye (thou must) extend the empty mind of thy Soul 
toward the Intelligible—that thou mayest learn the Inteiligible; 
for it exists beyond the Mind. But every mind understands this 
God; for the Mind (vods) is not without the Intelligible (vonrév), 
neither is (brdpyet, existeth) the Intelligible without the Mind. 

To the intellectual Presters of the intellectual Fire all things 
by yielding are subservient, to the persuasive counsel of the 
Father, and [both] to understand and always to remain in a rest- 
less whirling: fountains and principles, to turn, and always to 
remain in a restless whirling—by insinuating into worlds (cecpors) 
the Venerable Name in a sleepless whirling, by reason of the 
terrible menace of the Father. 

Under two Minds the life-generating fountain of the Souls is ecn- 
tained. And the Maker who, self-operating, framed the world. 
Who sprung first out of the Mind. Clothing fire with fire, binding 
them together to mingle the fountainous craters, preserving the 
flower of his own fire. He glittereth with Intellectual Sections," 


? By sections Mr. Stanley appears to understand rays. I opine that the word de- 
notes the interior substance, corresponding with the nobler intestines of the body.— 
A.W. 
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and filleth all things with love. That things unfashioned may be 
fashioned. Like swarms they are carried, being broken about 
the bodies of the world. 

What the Mind speaks it speaks by understanding (r@ voeiv). 
Power is with them (éxeivois). Mind is from her (éxeivov). 


IV.—Iyners,’ Ipzas, anD PRinciPes. 
(“Ivyyes, "Idéat, "Apxat.) 


These being many, ascend into the lucid worlds; springing 
into them, and in which are three tops (a«porjres). Beneath 
them lies the chief of Immaterials. 

Principles, which have understood the intelligible works of the 
Father, disclosed them in sensible works, as in bodies; being (as 
it were) the ferrymen betwixt the Father and matter, and pro- 
ducing manifest images of unmanifest things; and inscribing the 
unmanifest in the manifest frame of the world (cocpor7roid). 

The Mind of the Father made a jarring noise, understanding by 
vigorous counsel Omniform ideas: and flying out of one fountain 
they sprung forth: for from the Father was the counsel and end, 
by which they are connected with the Father by alternate life 
from several vehicles. But they were divided, being by intellect- 
ual fire distributed into other Intellectuals; for the King did set 
before the multiform world an intellectual multiform pattern, 
the print of whose form He promoted through the world, accord- 
ing to which the world appeared beautified with all kinds ot 
Ideas, of which there is one fountain ; out of which come rushing 
forth others undistributed, being broken about the bodies of the 
world; which through the vast recesses, like swarms, are carried 
round about every way. Intellectual notions from the paternal 
fountain cropping the flower of Fire in the point of sleepless time 
of this primigenous Idea, the first self-budding fountain of the 
Father budded. Intelligent Lynges do (themselves) also under- 
stand from the Father by unspeakable counsels, being moved so 
as to understand. 


1 Tynx, the torquilla, or wryneck, a bird having a singular power of rotating its 
head and neck. It would seem in this connection to have some relation to the Mikr or 
,gemius in the wheel, the cherub.—A. W. 

XVI—19 
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V.—Hexart, Synocuiés, anp TELETARCHS. 
(‘Exarh, Zvvoxeis, wal Tererdpxat.) 


For out of Him spring all implacable thunders, and the préstér- 
receiving cavities of the entirely lucid strength of Father-begotten 
Hekaté. And he who begirds—. ¢., the flower of Fire and the 
strong spirit of the poles, fiery above—he gave to his Préstérs 
that they should guard the tops, mingling the power of his own 
strength in the Synochés. 

O how the world hath intellectual guides inflexible! because she 
is the operatrix, because she is the dispensatrix of fire-giving life. 
Because, also, it fills the life-producing bosom of Hekaté, and in- 
stils in the Synochés the enlivening strength of potent fire. But 
they are guardians of the works of the Father. For He assimi- 
lates Himself, professing to be clothed with the print of the 
images. 

The Teletarchs are comprehended with the Synochés. To these 
intellectual Préstérs of intellectual fire all things are subservient. 
But as many as serve the material Synochés, having put on the 
completely-armed vigor of resounding Light; with triple strength 
fortifying the Soul and the Mind to put into the mind the symbol 
of variety, and not to walk dispersedly on the empyreal channels, 
but firmly ; these frame indivisibles (@roua), and sensibles, and cor- 
poriforms, and things destined to Matter. 


VI.—Sovr, Narure. 


The Soul being a bright fire, by the power of the Father, re- 
mains immortal, and is mistress of all life, and possesseth many 
complexions of the cavities of the world (xécpou modAd TAnpwpaTa 
xovtrov). For it is an imitation (uéwnyua) of the mind; but that 
which is born hath something of the body. The channels being 
intermixed, she performs the part of incorruptible tire. 

Next the paternal conception (S:dvowa) I, the Soul, dwell; 
warmth heating all things, for He did put the mind (vods) in the 
soul, the soul in the dull body. 

Of us the Father of gods and men interposed. Abundantly 
animating Light, Fire, Ather, Worlds. For natural works co- 
exist with the intellectual light of the Father. For the Soul which 
adorned the great heaven, and adorning with the Father. But 
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her horns [rays ?] are fixed above; but about the shoulders of the 
goddess, immense Nature is exalted. 

Again indefatigable Nature commands the worlds and works; 
that Heaven, drawing an eternal course, might run, and the swift 
Sun might come about the centre as he useth. 

Look not into the Fatal Name of this Nature. 


VIl.—Tue Wort. 
(Kéopos.) 

The Maker who, operating by Himself, framed the world. And 
there was another bulk of Fire, self-operating all things, that the 
body of the world might be perfected. That the world might be 
manifest, and not seem membranous. The whole world of fire and 
water and earth, and all-nourishing ether. 

The inexpressible and expressible watchwords of the world. 
One life with another, from the distributed channels. Passing 
from above through the opposite part through the centre of the 
earth; and another fifth the middle. Another fiery channel, 
where it descends to the material (tAawv) channels. Life-bringing 
fire. Stirring himself up with the goad of resounding light. An- 
other fountainous, which guides the empyreal world. The centre 
from which all (lines) which way soever are equal. 

For the Paternal Mind sowed symbols through the World. 

For the centre of every one is carried betwixt the Fathers. 

For it is an imitation of the Mind; but that which is born hath 
something of the body. 


VIII.—Heraven. 
(Odpayds.) 
For the Father congregated seven firmaments (otepéwpyata) of 
the world, circumscribing heaven in a round figure, and fixed a 


1 The strong temptation to make new versions of these disjointed, obscure, and in- 
definite passages, is held in check by the consciousness that they have been collated 
from several works and places, and thrown together, perhaps fortuitously; so that 
their connection to each other is uncertain, if not improbable. At the risk of deserve 
ing criticism, the emendation of this paragraph is offered : 

“The arcane and the published passwords of the universe. One and another form 
of life from the distributing channels. From above proceeding [genicive case] over 
through the centre of the earth, even the fifth medium, another vehicle of fire de- 
scendeth thence, to the channels of material substance, a life-bearing fire.’—A. W. 
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great company of inerratic stars. And He constituted a Septen-. 
ary of erratic animals,’ placing earth in the middle, and water in 
the middle of the earth; the air above these. 

He fixed a great company of inerratic stars, to be carried, not 
by laborious and troublesome tension, but by a settlement which 
hath no error (7Advn). He fixed a great company of inerratic 
(amdaver) stars, forcing fire to fire; to be carried by a settlement 
which hath no error. He constituted them six, casting into the 
midst the the seventh fire of the Sun; suspending their disorder 
in well-ordered zones (or orbits). For the Goddess brings forth 
the great Sun and the bright Moon. 

O ther, Sun, Spirit of the Moon, guides of the Air, and of 
the solar circles, and of the lunar clashings, and of the erial re- 
cesses! The melody of the ether and of the passages of the Sun 
and Moon, and of the Air. And the wide air, and the lunar 
course, and the pole of the sun, it collects it, receiving the melody 
of the A‘ther, and of the Sun, and of the Moon, and of all things 
that are contained in the Air. 

His hair pointed is seen by his native light. Hence Kronos. 
The Sun-Assessor beholding the pure pole, and the sethereal course, 
and the vast motion of the Moon, and the erial fluxions; and the 
great Sun, and the bright Moon. 


1X.—Time. 
(Xpévos.) 
The mundane god, eternal, infinite. Young and old, and of 
a spiral form, and another fountainous, who guides the empyreal 


heavens. 
X.—Sout, Bopy, Man. 


(¥Yuxh, Séua, “AvOpwmos.) 

It behooves thee to hasten to the Light, and to the beams of the 
Father, from whence was sent to thee a soul clothed with much 
mind. These things the Father conceived, and so the mortal was 
animated. For the Paternal Mind sowed symbols in souls, re- 
plenishing the soul with profound love. For the Father of Gods 
and men placed the mind in the Soul; and in the body he estab- 


1%, e., the seven planets which were believed to be ensouled.—A, W. 
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lished you (re). For all divine things are incorporeal, but bodies 
‘are bound in them for your sakes, incorporeals not being able to 
contain the bodies by reason of the corporeal nature in which you 
are concentrated. 

And they are in God, attracting strong flames. Descending 
from the Father, from which descending the soul crops of empy- 
real fruits the soul-nourishing flower. And therefore conceiving 
(vojyjcacu) the works of the Father, they avoid the audacious 
({avaidés) wing of Fatal Destiny. And though you see this soul 
manumitted,’ yet the Father sends another to make up the num- 
ber. 

Certainly these souls are superlatively blessed above all souls; 
they are sent forth from heaven to earth. And these rich souls, 
which have inexpressible fates as many of them, O King, as pro- 
ceed from shining Thee, or from Jove himself, under the strong 
power of his thread.’ 

Let the immortal power of thy soul be predominant; let thine 
eyes extend upwards. Stoop not down to the dark world, be- 
neath which continually lies a faithless depth and Hades dark all 
over, squalid, delighting in images, unintelligible, precipitous, 
craggy, always involving a dark abyss, always espousing an opa- 
cous, idle, breathless body. And the light-hating world, and the 
winding currents by which many things are swallowed up. 

Seek Paradise. Seek thou the way of the Soul, whence and by 
what order, having served the body, to the same place from which 
thou didst flow, thou mayst rise up again, joining action to sacred 
speech. 

Stoop not down, for a precipice lies below the Earth. Drawing 
through the Ladder which hath seven steps, beneath which is the 
Throne of Necessity. 

Enlarge not thy destiny.’ 

The soul of men (uépo7@v) will in a manner clasp God to her- 
‘self; having nothing mortal, she is wholly inebriated from God. 
For she boasts harmony, in which the mortal body exists. 

If thou extend the fiery mind to the work of piety, thou shalt 


? Greek, awoxardoracay, restored to its former estate.—A. W. 

® Or, “Those that sprung from thee resplendent, O King, or from Zeus himself, by 
the forceful thread of Necessity.”—A. W. 

3 Or, “ Add thou not to that which destiny has allotted."—A. W. 
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preserve the fluxible body. There is a room for the image (e/dwrov) 
also in the circumlucid place. 

Every way to the unfashioned Soul stretch the reins of fire. 

The fire-glowing cogitation hath the first rank. 

For the mortal approaching to the Fire shall have light from 
God. 

For to the slow mortal the gods are swift. 

The Furies are the stranglers of men. 

The bourgeons even of ill Matter are profitable and good.’ 

Let fiery Hope nourish thee in the angelic region. 

But the Paternal Mind accepts not her will until she go out of 
Oblivion and pronounce the word, inserting the remembrance of 
the pure paternal symbol. 

To these he gave the docile character of life to be compre- 
hended. Those that were asleep he made fruitful by his own 
strength. 

Detile not the spirit, nor deepen a superficies; leave not the 
dross of Matter on a precipice. 

Bring her not forth, lest going forth she have something. 

The souls of those who quit the body violently are most pure. 

The ungirders of the soul which give her breathing are easy to 
be loosed.’ 

In the side of Sinister Hekaté there is a fountain of virtue, 
which remains entire within, not omitting her virginity. 

O Man, the machine of boldest Nature! Subject not to thy 
mind the vast measures of the earth, for the plant of Truth is not 
upon Earth. Nor measure the measures of the Sun, gathering 
together canons; he is moved by the eternal will of the Father, 
not for thy sake. Let alone the swift course of the Moon and the 
progression of the stars; for she runs always by the impulse ot 
Necessity ; and the progression of the stars was not brought forth 
for thy sake. The ethereal wide flight of birds is not veracious, 
and the dissections of entrails of victims. All these are toys, the 
supports of gainful cheats ; fly thou these if thou intendest to open 
the sacred paradise of piety, where virtue, wisdom, and equity are 


1 Or, “ Even the germs of Evil Matter are benefits and advantages.”—A. W. 
* Perhaps this would be better rendered: ‘The aspirations which impel onward the 
soul are easily relaxed ” (edAtr01).—A. W. 
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aesembled. For thy vessel (@yyetov) the beasts of the earth shall 
inhabit, and the earth bewails them even to their children. 


Demons, Rirss. 
(Aafuoves, TeAeral.) 


Nature persuades that there are pure demons. 

The bourgeons even of ill Matter are profitable and good. 

But these things I revolve in the recluse temples of my mind; 
the fire extending sparklingly into the spacious air, or fire unfig- 
ured whence a voice issuing forth, or light abundant—whizzing 
and winding along the earth. But also to see a horse more glit- 
tering than light, or a boy on thy shoulders riding on a horse— 
fiery or adorned with gold, or divested (of clothing), or shooting, 
or standing on thy shoulders. 

If thou speakest often to me, thou shalt see absolutely that 
which is spoken, for then neither appears the celestial concave 
bulk, nor do the stars shine ; the light of the moon is covered, the 
earth stands not still, but all things appear in thunders. Invoke 
not the self-conspicuous image of Nature, for thou must not be- 
hold these before thy body is initiated ; when soothing souls they 
always seduce them from these Mysteries. Certainly out of the 
cavities of the Earth spring terrestrial dogs, which show no true 
sign to mortal man. “ Labor about the Hekatic Strophalos.” * 


1 The skilful reader will quickly perceive that the topic of this section is the initia- 
tion-scene of the arcane rites. The text is not very clear; certainly the translation is 
obscurer still. I venture, not without trepidation, to suggest the following as more 
accurately expressing the meaning cf the original : 

“ But I will contemplate these matters of thought in the consecrated halls: the fire 
rising into the air like a swelling billow, or the formless fire which sends out a voice, 
or the bright light trailing on the ground and hissing. But the steed aglow with elec- 
tric flame is a worthier spectacle than even the light, or the lad upon thy shoulders, 
radiant with fire, adorned with gold or naked, that guides the steed, or even throws a 
dart and keeps himself erect upon thy shoulders. 

“Tf thou shouldst speak to me often, thou wouldst find out everything desired ; for 
then the concave vault of the sky does not appear, nor do the stars shine ; the moonlight 
is hidden, the earth does not stand still, but everything is seen by the flashes of light- 
ning. Thou mayst not invoke the autuptic image of Nature [#. ¢., the image of Démétér 
or Rhea at the Autopsia or Personal Vision]; for it is not lawful for thee to behold it 
before thy person has undergone initiatory rites. When they cast a charm over the 
souls, they always lead them to the place of initiations. And then upleap from the 
bosom of the earth the dogs of the Underworld, exhibiting, perhaps, no real body to 
mortal man. They are active in the circuit of Hekaté.”—A. W. 
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Never change barbarous names, for there are names in every 
nation given from God, which have an unspeakable power in 
[Mystic] Rites. 

When thou shalt see a Sacred Fire without form, shining flash- 
ingly through the depths of the world, hear the voice of Fire. 





USE, BEAUTY, REASON; 


OR, SCIENCE, ART, RELIGION. 


BY MEEDS TUTHILL. 


III.—Reason. 


The only Reason for Man’s Art, then, is his love for it; which, 
after all, is self-love. That is what he judges by in creating it; 
it is “ good” when his sensibility is pleased.’ And his justifica- 
tion for it is, that the object he creates is destitute of sensibility. 
He is not working im it, but only* on it. J¢ knows not dtself 
in any way: hence neither does it know or reck aught of him 
or of his doings. J¢s sacrifice is, therefore, after all, not a self- 
sacrifice ; it is only a passive and barren one. And this cruci- 
fixion of Ais idea in it is only an imaginary and seeming one. 
We may impute it to the form, find it suggested there, but it is 
really not there,’ but elsewhere, if at all. 


1 Thus, to represent the Divine as pronouncing its Creation good to look at is in itself 
a promise of woe, a foreboding of Evil. 

2 A fine ground for arguing both the mortality of all Outer forms and the immor- 
tality of all spiritual ones. For that which is worked én can only be transformed ; 
its sensibility is the means of this its own transformation. But that which is worked 
on, i. ¢., by such external means as impact, contact, external relations in general, can be 
only a finite in iéself, only a form as force-form, hence ending necessarily in the infinite 
abyss of Force as Outer Relativity. 

3 And so Vera’s interpretation of Hegel as making of Nature, as such, a Crucifixion 
of the Idea, i. ¢., the Christ, the Second Person of the Trinity, is a false and mon- 
strous conception. It can be only as Spiritual Person, that there can be a Divine Suf 
Sering ; hence not in the insensate nor in the Whole of Nature as a Merciless Force, 
That is rather the Diabolical, the Arbitrary, of which the very interpretation, as means 
of Knowing finitely, must be a Suffering, a learning by Experience. 
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This disposes of the Outer phase of Art as only an Appear- 
ance; but only by making its Reality revert with total and con- 
centrated force upon the inner Man. In him, then, is all this 
creating, all this suffering of sacrifice, all this crucifixion of the 
Idea. For he is not destitute of sensibility. And he it is who 
concentrates this Infinite idea of Beauty into some special form, 
shapes it into his own “style,” and thus seeks a sort of peculiar 
possession of it. And since it is there alone, within him, that 
it develops and transforms itself, there also must be the final 
Reason of it,—the Reason which is both Cause and Effect. But 
this Reason of Beauty escapes from all particular forms. No 
rules, no Experiences, suffice for it. It rejects all merely proxi- 
mate “reasons” as not ¢#s Reason. In a word, it shows itself 
manifestly as Infinite, and hence, as Divine Reason. Hence Art, 
considered in this creative nature and impulse of it in the human 
spirit, resolves itself essentially into the Spiritual and the Relig- 
ious. In other words, Man’s relation in that is the Religious 
Relation. The final Reason for his Art-Creation must be a relig- 
ious Reason. 

But what is the Reason of Religion? Evidently it must be 
the Divine Reason itself;* since Religion is a relation which 
spiritually unites Human and Divine. Now Beauty, as we have 
seen, seemed at first useless, since not of particular Use; yet, 
fur this very reason, as of the highest Use in revealing this In- 
finite and Divine relation of the spirit. But Religion differs 
from Art, in that Art satisfies itself by feeling the final Reason 
only in one’s self; whereas Religion seeks also to find it in the 
Object—in every Object. For there is no object finite or isolated 
for Religion, which finds all as necessarily related to God. Hence 
Religion restores the Use to objects—the highest use—the Beau- 
tiful Use. And since this use is now a Divine Use, the Reason 
is now, in the Use, no longer as a merely proximate reason, but 
as a final Reason. For the religious use, strictly speaking, 
Means do not exist as means, but are at once transformed into 
ends. For example, the Reason of a good act is the act dtsel/’, as 
good, whether considered as external act or as internal design ; 
for it is not complete till it is in both, each is means for it. And 


1 Otherwise it is no Reason at ail. 
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so, in general, the Religious process is not a running-on, ad n- 
Jinitum, to find a Cause; but the Cause, for it is always the One 
Same Infinite, and hence immediate and concentrative at every 
step, realizing itself at every point. And such also is the opera- 
tion of Reason in its Divine Form. This is what makes Reason 
and Religion identical, when considered only as Method ; and it 
is also what makes them differ, when Reason is taken as only a 
Knowing, and Religion as both a knowing and a Doing.' Hence 
Religion includes in z¢s Reason both Use and Beauty, both Practical 
and Theoretical ; whereas Reason, if taken as Knowing only, or as 
Philosophical, includes only the theoretical phases of Science, Art, 
and Religion. This is a distinction which will be rendered 
clearer, perhaps, by what follows. And it is to be borne in mind 
that we are now seeking for the final Reason, hence the Divine 
Reason, not the merely human or finite Reason which has found 
its way, through Use and Beauty, through Science and Art, up to 
the Religious Relation. 

1. Art seemed to discard all Use, yet found in Beauty the 
highest use, as a Revelation of Man’s capacity to feel, and even 
to express, an Infinite relation, an Infinite Reason. For this 
Reason of Beauty shows itself, in Creative Art, as eventually 
discarding all particular “reasons,” and as concentrating itself 
within the Artist himself, as an Jnner Reason which impels him 
to create, yet tells him Aow only in the act of creating—reveals 
itself as Zeason only in and by its own operation. But though 
Man is thus rendered creative of Beauty in Art, by an apodictic, 
or Necessary Reason, and though he is impelled to make Outer 
exhibition of his Art, yet is this outer act only a formal one. It 
is not vital in itself, and has no result except to demonstrate in 
others, what he feels in himself, that this Reason is only an Inner 
one, subjective only, or else it is one that no man can utter. 

(a.) And its first phase is that of mere Sensibility. The Artist 
only “ feels” the Reason ; seems, at first, to feel it in the senses, 
but finally, only in his love ; for,in its infinite form, this Reason 
of Beauty rises above the sense. So in Religion, Man at first only 
feels the Divine; but, so long as he mingles sense with it, he 


14, ¢., the former does not account for Creation at all. It is mere Science, and induc- 
tive only necessarily, till through Art it rises to the Religious point of view. 
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abases the Divine. So, in Science, he only feels the Truth with- 
out being able to “give,” that is, express a reason for it; his last 
reason, in the form of sensibility (and this rises above sense), is 
his Jove for Truth as harmonious in itself. Now, in all cases, to 
say we “can give no reason for it,” is to say that our power to 
recognize is greater than our power to recreate; we can feel a 
Beauty or a Truth which we cannot express. In other words, we 
can recreate within, in ¢deal form (for that is recognition), what 
we cannot recreate in Outer form ’—this latter will not hold al~ 
there is in Idea—and what we call our sensibility or feeling, 
when it takes the form of love for Truth, for Beauty, holds more 
than can be expressed by sense. Yet there is, at first, also a defect 
of sensibility, of power to recognize. The man, as animal, does 
not recognize either Truth, or Beauty, or Reason. For these 
develop themselves within him as spiritual ; and hence only as 
he raises himself out of the animal nature. And when he is able 
to posit these for himself in an absolute way, as in Art, or in 
necessary Truth, by that act he bids a final farewell to Nature, as 
merely Formal and Outer and Arbitrary; separates himself as 
Spiritual therefrom, and takes up for himself, as a thinking ac- 
tivity, a nature indifferent to all Outerness, and of that fluzd 
sort which can penetrate all, and take a/J forms, yet remain un- 
changed. 

(b.) However, he does not attain this escape from his Natural 
chrysalis at once, nor without a long and weary struggle. And 
some seem to pride themselves upon being “sensible ” in never 
trying to escape from it. So it is no wonder that theories are in 
vogue which say Reason is im the senses only. This theory is, in 
fact, “sensible,” but only sensible. Like the theory of Utility as 
only particular use, which goes into a universal contradiction of 
uses, 80 this theory of sense-Reason resolves itself into my sense 
as alone reasonable, yet into perpetual irrationality in that, and 
into a general conflict of senses. It does not perceive that habdié 


1 Same of Divine Creation ; the Outer an inefficient though a coefficient, mere arbitrary,, 
medium posited only as means of Separation ; external relation, whereby the absolute 
relation (¢iple necessarily) of Outer and Inner Worlds as Knowing and Unknowing may 
be realized. In fact, no knowledge can be expressed in this Outer ; its meaning is pué 
into it from the Inner development of relation of Spirit to Spirit; it is only the conven- 
tional Word, the mere symbol between them, the wax to be made to mean what one. 
will. 
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is not only “ second nature,” “ and ten times Nature,” as Welling- 
ton called it, or that, as Napoleon said, “ what repeats itself is 
what takes possession of us,” but that, in fact, this repetition, this 
habit is the whole of Nature for us—the whole of our “ sensible ” 
nature. Nature is nothing for us except as we habitually view it. 
Hence it has ceased to be for us what it was to the Ancients— 
adeity. We form Nature for ourselves in our ideas of it; and, 
since we cling to these notions we have formed, they become for 
us fixed forms from which we are loath to tear ourselves. Thus 
the transformation we see in Nature must be really.2n ourselves 
and of ourselves. It is easter here, and so far pleasanter to repeat 
than to reform. The senses, being mechanical, prefer repetition : 
it is the spiritual alone that does not wish to be “ possessed,” and 
urges to change. And the sensualist theorist forgets, or is un- 
aware, that what he calls “sensible” notions are only his first 
notions, or habitual notions, which he himself has formed, and in 
which he chooses to abide, partly because they are fixed, and thus 
seem certain, and partly because they seem pleasant as easier, or 
otherwise accordant with the mechanical senses. 

Now, the Reason, as we have seen, the final Reason, as actwal 
in knowing, is precisely in this inner, infinite transformability, 
felt as infinite in its process, if not in itself Hence this first 
form of mere half-unconscious feeling—of capacity to recognize 
the Reason, but not to develop it in ourselves, or to recognize it 
in one form and not in another; and this tracing it gradually 
through its many forms, and tearing ourselves loose from the 
lower, though habitual and easier, to reach the higher—this is 
every man’s school of trial and “experience.” Here he begins 
with his imitative Art and his Inductive Science, both as neces- 
sary means tur him. His Science is to collate results and reduce 
experiments to‘ Rules in other words, he is discovering the 
practice of this final Reason, as it appears in the Outer World as 
Relation or “ Law,” and is using this Reason by imitation of és 
practice, in respect to what is mechanical. His Art rises to the 
realm of ¢nner experience—experience of a Reason necessary and 
certain in itself, yet evolving itself in the thought as free for 2, 
and for its ideal uses. And this experience goes so far, in Crea- 
tive Art, as to discover the important fact that “practice alone 
amakes perfect.” Only using gives use of this final Reason. 
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This is the first lesson in Religion—the perceived necessity of 
the True, in order to clearly perceive the True. This is not 
merely a matter of attention enforced, and observation enlarged, 
by constancy of operation. That is part—the outer part, of the 
means whereby a man is brought to see the Reason of a Rule 
or of a Method given him to work by. But in merely uséful arts, 
looking only to present or particular use, this may lead to vast 
variety of inventions, yet only of the useful, since only proximate 
reasons and limited relations are seen in the outer objects. Hence, 
though here the Reason develops itself in an infinite diversity, it 
is not found as One. But in Beautiful Art, where the man is 
thrown back at once upon the final Reason, if he is to find any 
at all whereby he can invent—create ab initio, and for all—this 
practice is essential for quite another purpose, and with quite 
another result for the consciousness. The Artist, though he still 
judges only by his sensibility, yet feels that the reason appears to 
him as developing itself 72 him whenever he follows the right 
practice. To imitate the Perfect is not merely to imitate, but 
also to know it. For, since this imitation must be an inner and 
Spiritual one, it is also to feel and recognize, in this activity of the 
Spirit, the Reason itself at work. ‘Thus the Reason is recognized 
in its Method, if this be put into practice. And without this 
actual practice the Reason cannot reveal itself; for it is itself an 
activity, known by its infinite transforming, and must be so real- 
ized, or not at all. How can any one expect to sce a Reason with- 
out thinking it? 

(c.) Here, then, is the fundamental Reason for all methods, all 
prescriptions in Art or Religion. The Reason is a Spiritual activ- 
ity which must be discerned by and in the practising of it rightly. 
Thus the final Reason, the Reason as Divine, lends itself to Use, 
and reveals itself only in the using of it. To do the right thing 
rightly is to know the Reason of it as revealing itself, at least, to 
this primary sensibility of the spirztual nature. The cerrarry is 
felt, though it cannot be stated. And hence, in Religion, as well 
as in Art and in Science, it is necessary to first teach the practice, 
the rule, the precept. And here, it is necessary for all, and al- 
ways; not merely for the child or the tyro, but for all, in all 
ages, at all stages of progress, and for evermore. Religion is the 
sphere of the “ forever,” the Eternal: and here the Use again 
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shows itself as a Reason in itself, and always a Reason, and hence 
as having its infinity now in Zime, in the spiritual sphere, instead 
of in spatial forms, as in respect to outer objects. But in this 
form, as practice, it will also diversify itself infinitely. And, as_ 
already intimated, it will differ from mere Art-practice in demand- 
ing a unity instead of a separation between the inner act and the 
outer act, and thus truly and completely imitate the Divine in its 
spiritual creativeness. For here, the Reason to be found is the 
last Reason—the Divine Reason; and this can never be learned, 
save in doing as well as knowing its will, in acting under its guid- 
ance, and thus partaking of tts activity, ¢¢s Spirit. 

Hence, in this first phase of mere rule and practice, al/ religions 
are prescriptive. The Jewish religion is, however, the only one 
proper to note here, since it recognizes the Divine fully as “ Spirit,” 
and as precisely in that severance of Subject from Object '—of 
God from Man as a “ potter’s vessel,” which the Art-intuition 
brings about between the Artist and Ads created object. It con- 
fines itself wholly to precept; as if to say, “ You can know the 
Reason of this Divine Relation only by obedience to it;” only 
by constant practice of acts which, no matter how indifferent 
otherwise, yet swggest this relation—keep it in mind. Not to 
dwell, or even insist upon, the special aptitude for this purpose of 
the Mosaic Law, it must be at least admitted that, in regard to 
the Jews as between themselves alone, this law was most wisely 
devised. And that the sense of Eternal Right and Justice was in 
it, is, perhaps, best illustrated by the manner in which a novelist * 
makes a Jewish Rabbi (who had just made a Jew shrink from a 
false oath) boast of this law, as sanctioned not merely by a sense 
of fear, but also by a sense of Right, which is durable and lovable. 
The Rabbi says: “ Only reflect a littie, how often you [of other 
religions] have split up and fought each other for these two thou- 
sand years; how many sects and religions you have formed. But 

1 Natural that this incompleteness of conception should paralyze Fine Art with the 
Jews ; since the idea of Beauty was at once absorbed in that of the Divine which can- 
not be created, and must not be imaged. But, that this Art-intuition was there in this 
locked-up form, is evident from the present skill and almost precedence of Jews in Art, 
especially in that most infinite of Arts—music, e. g., Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, and a 
score of others ! 

* Erckmann-Chatrian, “ L’Ami Fritz,” p. 219. 
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we are always the same since Moses—we are ever the Sons of the 
Eternal. You are the sons of Zime and of Pride; with the 
least interest, one makes you change opinion. And we, poor, 
wretched—all the universe combined has not been able to make 
us abandon a single one of our laws.” 

The Jewish Religion may, then, be described as wholly a Re- 
ligion of Use, and even of present use. For, though all that is 
essential to it is durable (such as its prescriptions of Right, Justice, 
Obedience to the Divine One as against all particular interests or 
selfish aims), yet are even these limited, for the individual, to the 
present life, and have their future interest for him only as one 
who hopes for continuity through his descendants. Thus Family 
is the essential idea with the Jew. His is not the Church as Uni- 
versal Family, but it is the Family as Church. It is Azs Family, 
both as State and Church. As he is a “son of God,” so would he 
be a “father of many.” Thus the merely selfish interest he has 
in obedience is lifted above himself and found by him as of an 
infinite extent. And so the Use becomes, for his thought, an in- 
finite Use, although, for him individually, it is only a present Use. 
The infinite of it is not in him, but external to him in others. So, 
in like manner, though his religion is inwardly only a religion of 
Fear, in respect to God, yet it is owtwardly one of Love for his 
descendants. This is the only form in which there can be seen 
any Use for immortality, by one who does not recognize the Di- 
vine through Zove. For we can see that the Divine may have use 
for us temporarily only as working-creatures, and even as think- 
ing-beings, if we think only the finite. But what use would He 
have for us as immortal, unless he loved us? Or of what use 
would eternal life be to us, except in such a case?* The Jewish 
scheme is therefore silent on this point, and only suggestive of im- 
mortality. It would be wnreasonable to impose eternal penalties 
on a merely formal obedience. So also would it be to awaken 


1 This points to where the firal Reason must be founc—not in a mere “ thinking,” 
but in what seems to be conceived in a way by Swedenborg when he says, ‘‘ The Di- 
vine Love and Wisdom are Substance and Form ”—[as if to say, “ In the Spiritual Sphere 
there is a wholly otker material as well as other Form]. But, of course, this supposes 
the immortality. To demonstrate it, the Form as well asthe material must be found 
to be imperishable, In respect to the Outer material, only one of these bears the test. 
In respect to the inner, the difficulty is as to a supposed or imputed formlessness, except 
the perishable forms, etc. 
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imaginary hopes or terrors which would run into superstitions and 
thus defeat their own purpose. But the Family is a positive and 
real object of foresight. And here is a Creation in the Family of 
what we wish to see dive. Is not the type very suggestive of im- 
mortality for ‘sons of the eternal ” ? 

By-the-way, there is a curious resemblance here to the Comtian 
“religion,” the “ Positive Philosophy ” which, as Sentiment, wor- 
ships Zumanity in Love, and God only as an Unknowable. The 
logic of this resemblance is, that each of these religions finds 
the External only as an Indefinite, and thus without any union 
with the Internal, except as an ¢mpulse which drives it out—out 
of Eden, we may say—and Keeps it out with a flaming sword. Yet 
the difference is world-wide. For the Comtian religion finds Use, 
and prescribes practice only for the Scientific reason, the Useful 
reason, the Finite: whereas the Jewish practice is an Art-prac- 
tice, not of finite art, but of the Infinite Art of “seeing God” al- 
ways and everywhere. Hence its Art-creation is stilled. The idea 
of Beauty is here at once and wholly absorbed in the Divine, 
which cannot be created, and must not be debased by image. The 
child is the only work of Art, and of a Divine Art—a sensitive 
object which seeks, yet fears, its Creator. 

Moreover, there is in this Jewish Code another subtle Sugges- 
tion of the Truth, and precisely in that part which is merely 
formal, and now grown obsolete. For example, the worship is a 
formal one, and the forms of it are quite arbitrary,’ and regard- 
less of any natural relation of things, as in respect to foods forbid- 
den, or to an outer expiation or atonement quite disproportionate 
with the supposed s¢m (offense), and the sin itself may be a merely 
formal one. But this declares that the Outer form is wholly in- 
different in itself, and that what is really commanded is the act of 
obedience—the inner act of the Spirit, from repetition of which it 
may grow into the habit of referring all things to God. In respect 
to this act of the spirit, there should, in fact, be no distinction 
made in outer acts or things ; and the most indifferent to present 
use or proximate reasons should be selected as precisely the types 
to indicate the absolute universality of the Religious relation in 


1 The material is here again treated as mere means, wholly destitute of any signifi- 
cance in itself, 
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them—precisely the means to signify that it applies to ail—so 
long as this Religious relation is to be recognized only by formal 
act of a mind as yet unconscious of its inner relations. It enforces 
the truth that the Religious act must be both inner and outer. 

In like manner, the prescriptions for cleansing of uncleanness, 
which now seem abhorrent to delicacy, are but a first way of rec- 
ognizing the distinction of the spiritual from the animal nature, 
and of declaring the soul to be tainted and undeveloped, so long 
as it stays willingly or wnwillingly in this Outer Nature. Thus 
this also hints at another and immortal nature in the Man, 
which must be honored and kept ever cleansed, as though a day 
might come when it would be called forth from the body, and 
should then be able to appear in a spiritual purity. We should 
command these prescriptions, scientifically, as “‘good for the 
health ”’—to secure the “sana mens in sano corpore.” (For our 
Science has got so far as to recognize the “ mind” at least as some- 
thing to be kept clean /) And so we should prescribe to the Ar- 
tist, “ Keep your mind pure, if you would realize a Beautiful Crea- 
tion!” Or we should say, philosophically, “ Keep doth mind and 
body pure, if you would attain to that ‘highest consciousness’ 
which is a consciousness of the Divine.” But this Mosaic law was 
given to men who had no Science, nor Art, nor Philosophy. And 
though they came to look for a “Shiloh,” to be boru some day, 
in this manger of the body, yet they had no notion of what we 
mean by a birth of the Divine in the religious Consciousness, nor 
that this Shiloh was, above all, to be thus born as one who would 
recognize himself in Spirit, rather than in his body, as “son of 
God.” They must have regarded this typical cleansing of the 
spirit, therefore, in another light than as a perfecting of its con- 
sciousness, or a promise of Divine revelation in it when pure. 
For the Jew, all this was covered under the idea that the Divine 
eye saw within him—“ searched his innermost thonghts, and that 
this pure eye alone was what must not be offended.” But this, 
again, is only a true reference of all to the Divine ; for the zmmor- 
tal can, after all, have its being only in that ; and to suppose, as 
does this formal ceremony, that not we, but it alone, can know 
what is fitting or necessary for its complete satisfaction, is a form 
of surrender to its will which is all the more perfect because it 
acts upon a possibility rather than on a certainty. And, when we 

XVI—20 
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think of it closely, may we not say that all our acts of obedience 
to the Divine are thus really based, not upon a certainty as to the 
good character of the outer act, or form of the act, but only upon 
a certainty of the good intent, the inner act?’ We may be sure 
of this intent, but the outer shape to give it may take so much the 
form of sheer contingency as to be like “ casting bread upon the 
waters.” So here, in this formal obedience in general, as merely 
typical, the intent is all, and is to be formalized only that it may 
be explicitly caught as intent, and made habit as such. To obey 
the Rule here, is to recognize the Jast Reason—that of a Divine 
in all to he obeyed in every, the least thing, as the very act of living, 
And this is true, albeit this Reason is not, and just because it is 
not, perceived outwardly as Reason, but only as Rule. For, as 
Religious act, it has only this inner intent as its Reason, and the 
Rule oniy as conventional outer form for practice. In a larger 
sense, of course, which is only hinted at, and not included in this 
merely formal practice, an act is Religious, as we have already 
seen, only because its Reason is the Infinite Reason, which is so 
precisely because it overrules all mere proximate reasonings and 
sensible perceptions. 

But the deep wisdom of the Jewish Law, in these regards, is to 
be seen in the fact that for such merely typical purposes, suggestive 
purposes, it is precisely the indifferent things which are taken. 
There is no violation of any essential relation of Right or Jus- 
tice in matters of practical use (otherwise, it would not be still 
in vogue, unchanged, according to the Rabbi’s boast). This is a 
system of Obedience only, but one in which both the Practical 
aud Theoretical are embodied in Use. It seeks to teach Religion 
as an Art, that the Science may come from the practice of it. It 
is sought to establish certain habits of mind which become a 
“second nature,” a spiritual nature. For who can doubt that the 
practice of this law by the Jews, through all their persecutions, 
has made of this “second nature” a far more spiritual nature, and 
of the Worship a far more spiritual worship, than in the days of 
Moses? And the tenacity with which this system and its habits 
have clung to the Jewish race confirms the fundamental idea of 


? Another form of rejecting this outer material as “immaterial”—not the spiritual 
material, 
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this, and of every true Religion, that Obedience is the jirst step, 
and also the necessary means, the Way to Religious Life. But its 
insufficiency is in not going beyond this first step ; or, rather, in not 
developing it into the higher forms which obedience takes, when 
the human spirit has become, as a thinking- being, more thor- 
oughly conscious of itself and of its relation to the Divine Reason. 

2. The second phase of Religion, then, is the Peflective phase, 
which develops itself through Science, Art, and Philosophy, to 
attain to the Reason in the Thoughtform. The jirst phase, just 
considered, is an Art-form of Religion, in which there is only a 
sentiment of the Divine, or feeling of the Reason as something 
hidden, and which is to be learned only by practice. The second, 
or Reflective stage, may be called an effort to state this hidden 
Reason—an Effort which culminates in Philosophy. This Hid- 
den is at first only felt as a Revealed yet unrevealable, unstatable, 
a known, yet an Unknowable; and Reflection only confirms the 
intuition of Art that this Divine Reason is knowable only in the 
practical Spiritual Act. And the highest Philosophy is only a 
teaching of the Art of Religion, as a method of thinking, whereby 
one may attain to, and consciously abide in, the Divine Reason as 
the Universal thought. Thus, at all stages, Religion must be 
taught only as an Art, and its Reason is knowable only in the 
practice of this Art. In other words, it cannot be made a merely 
theoretic Science, even in the form of Philosophy. 

(a.) But in that first stage, of mere Art, mere formal practice, 
it is really implied that the sentiment of the Divine, of the Rea- 
son as such, is quite dormant. (And, in fact, when is it not more 
or less so? Is it any Jess dormant with those who now claim to 
be “ Agnostic,” than it was with the Jews?) In this state of the 
mind, the necessity for practice is so absolute that it must be pre- 
scribed by penalty, and this of an external kind, because the prac- 
tice seems to him to be only an external one. (For any practice 
of the spirit’s activity, even an unconscious one, is better than 
none. And the penalty here’ still is, that a man thus blind to the 


1More generally, this indicates the primary necessity for moulding this arbitrary ez- 
ternal material into a symbolic significance before it can have any meaning. In other 
words, it is like a Janguage which has no other than a merely conventional meaning such 
as the mind comes to attribute to it. Such a means or mediation is mechanical Nature 
for the knowing Spirit. 
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Divine Reason within him shall have nothing except through the 
external act. This urges him on to find the Reason without.) The 
man is conscious only of the external ; and his dealing with this 
is the only means by which to react upon his znner nature, and 
render him conscious of that as his real life. The being of his: 
spirit is, as yet,a being “unknown” to him; and so, therefore, 
does the Divine seem to him an “ unknowable” Being. The Art 
of Religion is, here, like the Useful Art; it promotes an external 
knowing of things, and leads to the second phase, where Science 
of the external has reacted, through Reflectiun, upon the inner 
man, and shown him the ¢ndifference of mere forms to an Infinite 
One and same Substance. And it is also like the merely imita- 
tive’ Art, which educates the Sentiment, and shows it an infinity 
of outer means, from which it must, necessarily, react into itself 
as a choosing being, and thus, also, it leads to this second phase, 
where the mind recognizes itself as an activity, and must find its 
Reason in itself. In this way, Science becomes Inductive, to rise 
toward an “ Unknown” das¢ Reason ; and Art becomes Deductive, 
From an “Unknown” first Reason. Science dissects, to find 
proximate reasons, and then seeks to further analyze these, till the 
last and One Reason is reached.* On the other hand, Art synthe- 
sises, creates, rationally because successfully,’ yet knows not the 
ultimate or first Reason from which this Creation issues. Ob- 
viously, this first Reason of synthetic Creative Art and the lasé 
Reason of Analytic Science must be one and the same, though 
sought in different directions. Yet, though the one seeks with- 
out, through all the Outer Universe, and the other within, in the 
profoundest consciousness of the Inner World, neither finds it, 
because each is seeking only in one direction. The one would 
find it as Olject only, the other as Subject only. But it is both, 
or, rather, it is neither, in the forms which are attributed to Sub- 


1 This is the “2nd act” or react of Aquinas. The finite spirit catches by sympathy 
the repulsion of the Infinite Spirit for this external material and thus learns how to 
interpret it as non-spiritual, 7. ¢., arbitrary, mechanical, and merely usable, and meaning 
what you will, This Fepulzion is all that constitutes it in itself as attraction, and for 
the spirit as mere means, mere mediation, 

2 And since it can reach it only as abstract, this also shows this outer material to be 
an arbitiary and absolutely dependent cne. 

3 Art triumphs over the maferia/—no hindrance in that ; she can make it mean 
what she will. 
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ject and Object, the former as a nullity, the latter as a “thing.” 
This first and last Reason is manifestly what is Creative, both in 
Nature and in Art, upon the same material. It is therefure the 
same formative activity, both without and within. Yet, in nei- 
ther case can it be this apparent material, nor this non-apparent 
Creator. In itself, it must be spiritual, and self-sufficient for all. 

(b.) Philosophy seeks to bring this Science-seeking and this Art- 
seeking to their aim—the Absolute Reason—by combining their 
Inductive and Deductive methods in its own more general and 
complete method. Thus it presents an Art of Thinking. 

It presents this Art as, so to speak, an Art of thinking the self 
out of the Finite, so that one may rise to a point of view where 
the Finite shows itself as only a self-diflerentiation of the Absolute 
One. This is obviously an essentially religious elevation of the 
man as a thinking-being. It is wholly identical with Religion in 
the fact that it recognizes the man as existing only in and by the 
operation of the Divine being in him—as born of the Universal 
Spirit, and as finding his absolute relation to that in his conscious- 
ness or recognition of it, as the One Sole Objective Reality, which 
includes himself as well as all that really is. 

Henee, it wholly discards as “ principle” what a merely Indue- 
tive Science takes as an axiom, that there 7s a Findte (e. g., an 
atom), which has an independent and exclusive existence of its 
own. It nullities this by showing the obvious fact of the abso- 
lute dependence which every such supposed jinzte has upon an- 
other, and so on ad infinitum, so that there is a manifest ne- 
cessity for finding the relations of all, in order to find the com- 
plete relations of any. In other words, each is in Universal, inf- 
nite relation—or this Universal Relation is in each, as its only 
raison a étre, its only possibility of being. This Infinite Relation 
centres itself at every point as the Infinite Reason—the necessary 
only source of all mere proximate reasons. It demonstrates this 
negatively, also, by showing the manifest absurdity of seeking for 
‘a whole by going outward for it without end; the whole must be 
where one starts, or not at all. When this “fact” strikes the 
‘scientist, he is precisely in the position of the Artist who finds 
himself driven in upon his inner invention by the very infinity 
‘and consequent essential ¢rrationality or mere owter means. This, 
then, leads him necessarily to deduction, as an “ instrument” at 
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least, for extending his knowledge, and he finds this inner means 
to have a wonderfully expansive power, forbidden though it be by 
his logic; and Philosophy follows him and the Artist to this de- 
ductive point of view. 

The mere “ reasoning” by external relation being thus shown 
to be necessarily a finding only of proximate reasons, and incapa- 
ble of reaching the one and only Reason, Philosophy next turns 
to this Deductive Method of Art, and shows the insufficiency of 
that, so long as it regards the Reason by which it creates as an 
Unknown, although it demonstrates itself in its results. The hu- 
man spirit can be thus rationally creative, only because it has the 
ultimate or first Reason as the very form of its activity. A crea- 
tive activity is one which goes out of itself and creates what is 
external.' It is not that merely mechanical going-on from one 
external thing to another, of which Science vainly seeks to find 
an end; but it operates everywhere as an inner relation, simulta- 
neous and infinite in respect to all. Thus the Outer Creation is 
self-centred—is equally a Whole—at any or every point. It csswes 
from every point. Thus absolute in its relation, it can be ulti- 
mately related, as a creation, a constant creation, not to an atom, 
surely, nor even to a Force, but only to a Thought Divine. But, 
since this Thought Divine is everywhere, it is in man, as a think- 
ing-being ; and he is its spirit-form, its active form in distinction 
from these outer, spatial, mechanical, and passive forms. Hence 
it is that in Thought, when he attains to it in this absolute con- 
sciousness of it, the man has Universality—Infinite Relation—as 
a thinking-being. This Universal Thought is not Azs thought 
(just as this Braury is not Azs Beauty), but is the Divine, substan-- 
tial, and permanent thought, which is the same for every man, and 
unchangeable. And its operation in him, when he breaks loose 
from his merely finite and dinear thinking in limited forms of 
Space and Time, and rests himself upon it in its eternal nature, 
is not an operation of his own, not an inductive forming, nor a 
deductive relating of this thought by himself; but it shows itself 


1 It is not as creative, a coming-together—a composition—but an unfolding, as in the 
Rose, or in any vital process; and that mechanical coming together only presents the 
conditions, the outer means for this new creative act. In the chemical, transformation 
seems to be the turning-point from the old to the new, from the mechanical as only 
one act to its change into a higher creation. 
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to him as an infinite self-transformation. He is a mere beholder 
of its process, yet sees it all as Necessary Relation, and therefore 
as Reason. And, in thus contemplating its self-evolution, he is 
oblivious of the temporal and spatial, oblivious of himself. Yet 
he is not merged ; for he is conscious of this Divine Object as 
Supremely Beautiful, with a Beauty which does not excite, but 
calms the soul—gives not joy, but peace. Thus he has his highest 
inner or subjective Consciousness as a thinking-being, in this real- 
ization of his religious relations, as an active form, to the Divine 
Reason. He is in a communion with the Spirit Divine, under its 
Thought-Form ; its active form—its spirit-form—as fully con- 
scious of itself. 

(c.) Now, this may be called Contemplative Religion—such a 
Religion as Plato realized. It is the ultimate product of Reflec- 
tion as Philosophie Reason. It is not such a Religion of Beauty 
as that of the Greeks in general, who saw Beauty only as Infinite 
Proteus in outer forms of Nature, but is rather the resolution of 
this, in the form of Sentiment, by Socrates, into the worship of the 
Absolute Beauty as Divine. And this was further developed into 
the Philosophie, Contemplative Religion, by Plato, the first who 
saw Use and Beauty meet, and resolve themse!ves into the em- 
brace of Eternal Reason. And as the question arose with him, 
and has been discussed down the ages since—whether Contem- 
plation or Action be the higher form—so is the same essential 
question proposed when it is asked whether Philosophy or Relig- 
ion be the higher form, or which is the one that includes the other. 
Now, it is obvious that, as Zheory, Philosophy includes Religion ; 
but, as Practice, Religion must also include Philosophy. And the 
relations in which we have’ considered this question, as between 
Contemplation and Action, may enable us to see clearly the dif- 
ference, as well as the resemblance, between Philosophy and Re- 
ligion. 

Philosophy, as we have seen, is, after all, as /2eligious, only the 
teaching of an Art. It presents a method of attaining to the 
highest Religious thought. It takes the highest Art-form—the 
Love of Beauty—out of and beyond its semi-wnconscious state, by 
teaching it to be conscious of the operation of the Reason in it. 
It abolishes the Artist’s conceit that it is Acs Reason which is ulti- 
mate in this creative activity within him, Thus it makes his inner 
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Object a real and Absolute one, and renders him, as Subject, only 
@ Spiritual beholder, and no longer of a merely finite nature. 
This is teaching the Art of beholding the Divine as the Absolute 
Beauty, which Socrates calls it, or as the Divine Reason of Plato.’ 
And it teaches this no longer as something to be judged of by 
what is felt in the process as only my sentiment or artistic “ taste,” 
but as what is seen and known as an absolutely necessary relation, 
wholly independent of myself or my feelings, it is not merely felé 
by a sensibility above sense, but also known by a criterion which 
is universal, the Reason of it. 

Now, it is obvious that, in this phase of it, as a finding of the 
Absolute Reason, Philosophy is religious; and as teaching a ra- 
tional method of arriving at a consciousness of this inmost Reason, 
and of its relations to us in our thinking, it is a teaching of Re- 
ligion. But a teaching is not a doing, nor is an Art the practice 
of the Art. Philosophy, then, may rank as the highest of Arts, 
as Method, just as it ranks as the highest of Sciences, as synthesis 
of all others. It is one of the Arts of Religion itself, one of its 
ways to its Object. But yet it must be practised, in order to even 
be religious. And since it can only thus become Religion by its 
practice, Religion must include it, and not it that. It enters into 
the sphere of Religion, in common with Useful Art and Beautitul 
Art, as what we may call the Thinking Art, or even the Absolute 
Art, since right thinking includes all the others. But this implies, 
of course, that it is, in fact, a perfected and absolute method. 

Yet, even if this be so, still its practice will be deficient, will 
come short of Religion, if it be taken as merely an Art of Think- 
ing. Man is not made for mere contemplation, however pleasing 
that may be tohim. And to stay in that would be only to make 
an idol of himself in this higher, spiritual sensibility, just as the 
man who flies not so high makes an idol of his senses. Thus the 


1This goes back (with a difference) to the Jewish point of view. That saw the 
Divine without, this within ; yet, so far, this is rather a tendency only to Fear of it; and, 
though both imply inspiration, there is a disposition to look upon it as mechanical, and 
to wait for it. Thus no active Art-Creation would spring from either, thus taken as 
merely ¢heorelic. All is regarded as alrcady ordered ; by the Jew (since he looks with- 
out) as arbitrarily ordered, and by the Idealist (since he looks within) as “ Rationally ” 
Ordered. So there is no use in the former case, and no occasion in the latter case, for 
any creative activity—any effort to change what cannot be changed (says the ee 
what cannot be bettered, since it is already perfect, says the Idealist, 
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effort defeats itself, becomes wnreasonable, and findsno real Di- 
vine, as the experience of ascetics and pietists has amply shown. 
For, in fact, this Divine Reason is such that, as a man cannot 
abide in, so can he not even reach those serene heights of contem- 
plation by any theoretic teaching, nor even by learning the way, 
but only by going over the practice of the Religious Art, in all 
its forms of Use, of Beauty, and of Reason. And of all these the 
Philosophie peak is practically the most difficult and most thorny 
height to climb. It is above the others only because they must be 
sealed before it, and are still necessary to it for its own practical 
realization. This is indeed affirmed and taught by the true Phi- 
losophy itself. The Reason, when found, proves itself to be essen- 
tially an Activity—a perpetual self-transformation into Act—so 
that it is never complete except in Act. Yet it completes itself 
in every, the least act. Hence this Divine “ Odject” cannot be 
taken as a mere Object of interior contemplation—as merely to 
be thought about. It is to be realized by us, as also an Outer Ob- 
ject to be created by us, in the good act. For it really exists as 
Outer only in so far as it is thus created by us. Thus Beauty ex- 
ists for us in Nature only as we reach the capacity to put it there 
as Outer Object of Contemplation. And Beauty exists in Man’s 
Art only as he has learned to project his idea of a Divine into 
these Outer forms. And, in general, Rationality exists, and will 
exist, in this Outer world for Man as spiritual, not as it exists for 
him there as merely a mechanical suitable for him as body merely, 
but only as he reforms and recreates this Outer by his spiritual 
energy into forms fit for the use, admirable as the Beauty, and 
sacred as the Reason, of the Spirit itself. 

3. Not Contemplation, then, but Reciprocal Creative Activity 
is what characterizes the Divine Reason, as a Feligious relation 
between God and Man. It may be called neither Theory, nor 
Practice, alone; but rather a Creative and Zecreutive, or mutu- 
ally-Creative, Art 2n act. For let us note the sublime reciprocity 
of it as Act. Contemplation may indeed be called a Revelation 
of this Divine Reason for us, within as our Object beheld, and éts 
Creation of us for that, as its adoring Subject. But so, also, i 
the good act, do we actively and with design recreate this Divine 
Reason for ourselves as Outer Object in many forms; and it stands 
there for us as a regarding and loving Subject contemplative of 
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the Divine im us, when this Object of our act is a spiritual one, as 
in the case of a fellow-man, for to him we thus reveal the truly 
Divine as Love in Act. Let us trace this Creative Religious Act 
briefly, first, as merely formal in the Outer (as it was in Fine Art) ; 
second, as formal in the Jnner, as in Contemplation—the Thinking 
Art; and, lastly, as truly Divine and finished Art, in the loving 
Act. 

(a.) It is sometimes said there is nothing new, if it is true, and 
nothing true, if it is new. As usual with maxims, this one holds 
as to the Substance, but is false as to the Form. The Substance 
is necessarily unchangeable, and hence always old: but the Form 
is just as necessarily changeable, and always new. It is true that 
the True can never be new in itself; for it is Eternal, and never 
to be created as Tux Trux. But it is equally certain that the 
True, the Beautiful—that Divine trinity of the Reason—is only 
a perpetual self-transformation through the finite Use and the 
infinite Beautiful into the Absolute Reason. In other words, as 
to Form, there is not only the fact, but also the necessity, of a 
perpetual change—perpetual renewing. The True, in itself, is 
only the Rationally Formal ;* and, to be exhibited in the Finite, 
must take infinite variety of forms. 

Now, in the merely Useful Form, just illustrated, as to the 
Divine Reason, in the Jewish Religion, the True is only reit- 
erated, for the memory, mechanically (just as it is in Outer Na- 
ture), as the One, only, True, the Divine. This is the simple 
Truth, that the True is One in itself, and Eternal; and, as such, 
creates many Forms, but cannot be created. That is how the 
True appears, at first, and also at last, when only abstractly re- 
garded. This is the “first Reason” of Art, and the “last Rea- 
son” of Science, considered as an ‘“ Unknowable,” though the 
basis of all Knowing. 

But in the second, or Reflective Stage, just treated, there is 
perceived the infinite self-differentiation of this Divinely True, 


1 The Idea, first seemingly passive, but really active (Being), and in the Beautiful 
infinitely active and so seeming to be only active (Hssence), and finally in the Reason 
(Notion), found to be necessarily an activity creative of an object which recreates it, 
through the means first posited, as merely objective Art, but remoulded from within 
by the essentially e¢ernal activity of the first act (Aquinas) reacting upon itself and 
finding subjective centres. 
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this Necessarily One, till its Infinite and essential Form is recog- 
nized in the Beautiful, which we love to contemplate only, and 
hence project into Nature and into our own Art-Creation. And 
the highest Philosophy shows this Infinite and Active Form of 
Beauty to be the first and dast Reason of every Truth—its beauti- 
ful harmony with itself. We are apt to attribute all our benefits 
to mere “ Useful” Science. We do not realize our debt to Fine 
Art. Without that to make us perpetually certain of an Infinite 
Reason im us, we might easily fall under the sway of Materialism ; 
in fact, if we never created Beauty for ourselves, we should never 
escape from the thrall of mere sense. And a merely Inductive 
Science is very far from including, among its “facts” to be in- 
vestigated, this fact of Beauty, manifest though it is, shining 
brighter than the sun, more multiple than the stars. This “‘ Use- 
ful Science” only glances askance at the Artist, and has no 
thought even of inquiring into this Infinite Reason of Beauty. 
Hence, in this Reflective Stage, even in Religion, there is a 
long and painful process before this merely Useful Form issues 
out of all particular form and finds in Beautiful Form its Infinite 
Reason. At first, the Reason is here, also, only an inductive Rea- 
son as in Science, or a Critical Reason as in Art. Such is the 
dogmatic or doctrinal Reason in Theology, which thus leaves to 
Philosophy the task of harmonizing all three. For all of these, 
Science, Art, Theology as dogmatic, are only a seeking for the 
formal outer statement, which the operation of the inner spirit 
wishes to create for itself as useful object, or for a form of the 
True which may be a means of practice. Thus Science comes to 
find the Infinite Reason, proximately, as Outer Law, and at once 
strives to put this to Use. Art finds it as Inner Reason, and thus 
realized in its own act, which the Artist wses in order to divine its 
method, by watching its operation.’ Theology seeks to express it 
in doctrines for the mind now, instead of in forms of practice for 
the Outer Worship. It is trying to give the inner man a direct 
and spiritual practice, in a thinking of the Reason. In other 
words, it seeks to realize the Divine Reason as Z?ruth, in finite 


1 Thus Hegel got his method by accomplishing that most difficult of efforts, the 
watching of the mind’s own operations, or rather the spirit’s operation in it as a law to 
its right or necessary thinking. Thus Hegel like Plato finds he must be first pupil in 
Art before he can be Creative of the True as Outer Statement. 
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forms of it, created by the man himself. And these, as “ Divine 
Truth,” he sets before him as sacred objects, which he would fain 
make wnchangeable, because what these seek to express is un- 
changeable. He has thus, in a formal way, recreated the Divine 
Jor himself and others, with a pions intent, but perhaps unmind- 
ful that, for the Divine, this finzte form can be in itself only one 
of finite Use. And so the real intent of these creed-forms is only 
to be useful, and not to be the final, the Beautiful Form of the 
True. They are not the Heavenly dogma, such as Dante saw it 
reflected like glowing Light upon the uplifted face of Beatrice. 
They are only statements of certain relations of thought in which 
the Truth seems to reveal itself, or, by reflecting upon which, its 
operation in us may be felt. 

(b.) All this inner Reflection is evidently only a study and use 
of Forms, made external in order to be used. But this intentional 
creation of them implies that they are also internal, and leads to 
a consciousness of that fact. The practice in this stage of Re- 
flection has in fact become an inner practice of thinking, and 
hence grows more and more disposed to dispense wholly with the 
outer form, and even the outer practice, perhaps. For it does not 
yet clearly distinguish the difference between the relation which 
man has, as mere pupil, to those arbitrary forms necessary for him 
as iterative, in the first stage of Religion, and his relation to these 
forms which he creates for himself, and which reflect moral re- 
sponsibility for their Beauty npon himself. Ee may come to dis- 
pense with the former, since they are only Art-Objects, separable 
from him. But he can never dispense with the latter, for they 
are his own Art-Creations, and to cease to thus project himself 
into act is to cease to be, dike his Creator, Creative. This is the 
highest, the essential zmztation, by which alone he can realize his 
being as spiritual. 

But he finds to be evidently, at first, an inner creation, and he 
may foolishly say, that suffices, and so withdraw into mere con- 
templation. Or, more wisely, he may wish to understand this 
fact that he creates first inwardly in idea; and why it is that 
there, also, his forms are but clumsy idols when compared to the 
Beauty which is alone Divine. Thus he turns psychologist, if he 
be still “ scientifically ” inclined, and supposes that he can find a 
proximate reason for Beauty—a reason for Reason itself. Henca 
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Science, Art, and Philosophy are here dealing only with ideas, 
however unconsciously, and however much they may really sup- 
pose themselves to be wholly materialistic and even contemptuous 
of ideas, 

These zdeas, then, as such, must now be analyzed also, till the 
ultimate Idea is reached, and springs forth as the final Reason— 
the Alpha and Omega in this infinite process. But a merely 
critical and discursive method can have no end here, no result. It 
must be displaced, or resolved out of its insufficiency as method, 
and its inherent finitude as result. This can be done only by a 
true Philosophy, as has been sketched—a Philosophy which finds 
the True as Absolute in itself, and not abstract, and hence as in- 
finitely Creative of Forms and Beautiful in their harmony. Then 
only does true creativeness begin for the Spirit when it finds itself 
free in the operation of an Absolute Thought. All other creation 
is mere patchwork or blind imitation. Zhzs discards at once that 
vain seeking to bring things as finite entities together from with- 
out, and glue them with an empty phrase. It works by inner 
and necessary relations, wherefrom the objective form develops, of 
itself{— grows to its Use like a duty, or to its Beauty like a rose. 
For the Reason is ¢m it; and this has Use for its Outer Form, and 
Beauty for its Inner Form—the one finite and temporal, the other 
separable therefrom and Eternal. 

(c.) This Creative Art, therefore, in its Religious form, is three- 
fold—because it must be in full Act, and not merely in outer form, 
nor in thought alone. The Spiritual Act is not complete, except 
as it realizes itself externally. Thus the Divine Creative Act is 
not complete, except in the realization of itself in the Spirit of 
Man, as not the Divine, yet conscious thereof. And so the Relig- 
ious Act—the Divine Act in and through the Man’s Spirit—is not 
complete as merely outer in form, nor as merely inner in contem- 
plation, but as both of these united in an infinite variety. 

His religious thought must realize itself, not, as Art does, in a 
dead object, but in a living one; not as mere Beauty, but also as. 
Use; not merely as Thought, but as Gvod-will. Thus his Relig- 
ious Creative Art is one which proceeds from a Divine Love that 
realizes itself in an objective good, az well as in a subjective good 
as reaction of the act done. In other words, the Love is not a 
self-love here, as in the mere, Art Creation, but is a love of the 
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Divine in others, since this Divine Object is in all others, and, 
whatever is done to them, is done to 24. This is the sublime unity 
which Love, as creative principle, gives to its results—that unity, 
already mentioned, of reciprocal creation ; for it even inverts the 
relation of giver and receiver, as between God and man, and makes 
of the Divine itself a waiting pensioner upon man’s bounty. “ Jé¢ 
is in prison,” and we visit it; it is hungering, and we feed it. Such 
is the tender solicitation of a Divine Creator, whereby He seeks 
both to dignify man and to make us know of His nature by doing 
His will. Tt is in doing such acts that we veritably feel and know 
the reality of a Divine Being, not merely as an Jdea, nor as an 
Operating Thought, but as a Creative Love, which has Use for us, 
not merely as temporal and bodily, but as Spiritual and Immortal.’ 

Hence this threefold form of Religious Art finally wnites what 
at first were apparently severed, since they appear only succes- 
sively to a growing consciousness. 

(1.) The first act is that of Obedience: and, at first, to precept, 
to outer form and ceremony ; then, to the inner form of sensibility 
which commends itself, or to some other proximate and “ suffi- 
cient” reason; and, finally, to the Absolute Reason, to which, 
when known, Obedience is no longer felt as a duty nor a pleasure, 
but as a peace. As before intimated, the merely formal is indiffer- 
ent in itself, and may therefore seem irksome. Its efficacy for 
suggestion may cease. Yet, after all, this view of it comes rather 
from a partial than a complete thinking of its use. Follow the 
Sorm, just because it is indifferent and may be changed. The 
more indifferent it is, the more absolutely spiritual must be the 
act of obedience in it. “ Zhés form,” you will say, “cannot con- 
tain the Religious relation.” No, nor can any other outer form. 
Only the Spirit itself can contain it. But the Spirit itself can con- 
tain it only in act, and should do so in a/Z its acts. Hence the very 
indifference of this or any other mere Art-form implies that the 
Obedience must be in every act of the Spirit, and can therefore 
show itself and practise itself in every act, even the most indiffer- 
ent, the most formal, the most easy. Thus the owter form is essen- 


1 Here again the statement of the Swedish seer seems apt, thus: “ The Divine Sub- 
stance is Love, and its form is Wisdom ’—in the Infinite and Beautiful Form of Reason 
as a perpetually Creative Activity. Such is the Spiritual material ; hence the mutuality 
of its creativeness ;"it cannot but recreate itself, 
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tially eliminated, and the Spirit is thrown into the Reflective act, 
as the essential. 

(2.) This second Religious act, the act of Reflection, of inner 
Worship, in so far as it is subjective only, obviously has its highest 
realization in the Thought-form ; and, for reaching this, the highest 
Philosophy is a teaching of the Art. No mere proximate reasons 
can suffice to reach the sphere of pious Feeling, by the way of 
Reflection. Still less can they claim, but rather themselves dis- 
claim, the ability to reach the serene heights of Contemplation. 
Yet this realization does not depend upon a philosophic knowing 
or training, any more than the capacity to behold the Infinite 
Beauty depends upon an Artistic training. It must, then, be 
attainable by another way. Happily, we are sometimes most con- 
scious when we may seem to ourselves unconscious, and so it is in 
moments when this Infinite Reason reveals itself to us. Philoso- 
phy is, in fact, but the conclusion of an infinite progress towards 
a thinking of God, and is so only by resolution of this merely 
serial and linear thinking, into its essential wholeness at every 
step. It is thus only a beginning to find the Divine in this 
Reflective way. But it is not the thinking of God, but the doing 
of His Will to which the promise of knowing [lim is attached. 
Here, therefore, also, there must be Obedience. 

(3.) Hence the third Religious act is the act of Love. This is 
also an act of Thought, but very different from the contemplative 
philosophic act of Thinking. It is the Creative Act, which real- 
izes itself, not merely inwardly as possession of its Object ideally, 
but also as an Art-impulse to outer creative activity. Its ideal 
Object is Divine; but so also is its practical object to realize the 
good externally and infinitely ; for where ends the result of a 
good act? Thus it includes the three forms of Use, Beauty, and 
Reason ; for to all of these must it give particular form; and it 
can operate only by Obedience to both the Outer and the Inner 
law, and hence also by the act of Reflection, which to it must be 
the thorny way, and the cross to be transformed into crown. Yet 
the simplest good act done in the spirit of Love contains the high- 
est Philosophy, though its doer be wholly illiterate ; and it reveals 
the Divine to him inwardly, and to others outwardly, far more 
than all doctrine can reveal or suggest. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 


BY CAROLINE ELIOT LACKLAND, 


Bayard Taylor says, with regard to his translation of Faust, 
that his work grew in clearness as he drew away from the cloudy 
atmosphere of interpreters, and that the study of commentators 
. led him back to find that the author of Faust is his own best 
commentator ! 

As all religious creeds may be predicated upon the Scriptures, 
from the dogmas of the Church of Rome to the elaborated mysti- 
cism of Swedenborg, or the carnal teaching of Brigham Young, 
‘so is it also with this (as Starr King calls it) “ bible of literature,” 
Faust. From its depths-and resources men have drawn inspiration 
or despair, purity or immorality. Yet Goethe simply placed his 
own truth there, and left others to discover this by the light they 
themselves cast upon it; it mattered not to him who became the 
prey of his devil of doubt or denial, so he himself got rid of him. 
Mephistopheles was not Goethe’s truth-teller, but a bringer out of 
the truth. The exhaustive form of the great Author’s showing 
forth of his idea required symbols to convey his highest divina- 
tions, which were often but the outward sign of their spiritual 
grace. Goethe, Faust, and “Mephistopheles can never be thought 
singly ; to name one is to indicate the others. Thus, given any 
note in the musical scale as Tonic, the chord resolves itself through 
mediant and dominant, the harmonious three in one, uttered, di- 
vided, and reunited in the first all-containing tone. The character 
of Mephistopheles has been called an exhausted subject, but those 
who thus assert only prove themselves to be the subjects ex- 
hausted ! the theme is too vast even yet to have been adequately 
grappled with; it is the giant that escaped, in hugely outlined 
form, from the soul struggles of Goethe, and as in the Arabian 
tale the Afrite emerged from limited space and took tremendous 
shape, so arose the demon companion of Faust before the aston- 
ished eyes of men. Another, as mighty in intellectual strength 
as he who set the monster free, must arise to reduce to appreciable 
limits the power evoked by Goethe; and he must take to the sub- 
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ject safficient light and thought fitly to reveal to himself the 
manifold bearings of that wondrous tragedy of which Bayard 
Taylor sings to Goethe: 


“Und Deine Jiinger sehn in Dir, verwundert, 
Verkérpert schon, das werdende Jahrhundert.” 


, For the expression of Mephistopheles, Goethe reached from old- 
est Bible lore to Gospel history—from patient Job to agonizing 
Paul. From his own complex nature, from Herder’s elevating or 
depressing influence, and from the cold, dissecting criticisms of 
Merck, he gleaned materials that should incorporate his Ziebling- 
Teufel, aiming through this creation to escape himself from the 
body of that death which imprisoned him. Far back into the 
cold depths of Iceland he penetrated, bidding the giants of the 
Norse Mythology to do him service. From the fermentations of 
the philosophical agitations of his time he gathered what should 
subserve his purpose. Forward, towards the far-off indications of 
scientific discovery, he turned his keen prophetic thought, and 
from the travail of his restless brain and life experience grew 
Faust and Mephistopheles. Who and what is Mephistopheles? 
He is “ not light loving,” he is the spirit of negation, of doubt, of 
scepticism, of destruction ; “ all is not known to him, but much” 
—he is the principle of the understanding— 


“ Part of that power not understood 
Which always wills the bad, and works the good.” 


He is the troublous law that worketh in the members of the 
Saint : 
“ The whirlpool that, swirling to get above, 
Is always shoved, imagining to shove !” 


As universal spirit of finite nature, he first controls, then serves 
Faust. Like unpalatable yeast, his activity must leaven the in- 
ert mass into the wholesome bread of life. He is the impotent 
instrument that men call “ Nature” in things material, ‘* Evil ” 
in things spiritual. He is the offence that must needs come; but 
to man is the woe if he is admitted into life as ruling force. 
Men once saw in Goethe’s “ Prologue in Heaven” only a daring 
blasphemy ; now they recognize the broad, free stroke of the 


artist, who paints upon a huge canvas colossal outlines of some 
XVI—21 
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masterful conception ; here the delineation presents the grandest 
theme, there the most lovely! Again the grotesque and horrible 
obtain, but, in the final accomplishment of the whole, strength and 
harmony prevail. In this scene the words of the Lord are: 


“‘ Man’s active nature flagging, 
Seeks too soon the level— 
Unqualified repose he learns to crave— 
Whence willingly the comrade him I gave, 
Who works, excites, and must create, as Devil.” 


In the divine announcement “TI gave,” we hold the solution of 
the problem. Nature and evil seem active, and are wholly pas- 
sive. Theyare finite, do not know themselves, are not self-deter- 
mined, and, having served the divine purpose to carry on the divine 
plan, they mzst fall off, are therefore finite. Mephistopheles is 
too absurdly impotent to excite divine hatred ; he is an irresponsi- 
ble agent, without will. Like powerful, pent-up, controlled steam, 
he forces the machinery of life, itself coerced and limited. And 
herein consists his awful comicality—bis futile struggles against 
the “something of this clumsy world ” who forces “ nothing ” to 
its self-destruction, negates negation, and to whom the wrath of 
man and death of worlds are “ infant frowns and bubbles bursted ! ” 
Just here the Devil must have his due, and Mephistopheles may 
teach a lesson, though unwittingly. In the “ Prologue in Heaven ” 
he finds himself in highest company ; he appreciates the fact, and 
is both elated and uncomfortable as he realizes the situation; but 
after his departure he is never known to make capital (so to speak) 
of having appeared at court; neither does he betray inferiority or 
weakness by unduly boasting of high acquaintance! In his sub- 
lime audacity, on the contrary, he asserts; 


“ Part of the part am I, once all, in primal night, 
Part of the darkness which brought forth the light— 
The haughty light, which now disputes the space, 
And claims of Mother Night her ancient place.” 


Goethe was himself an Aristocrat, “to the manner born;” this 
may indeed be the underlying reason why even his familiar, 
Mephistupheles, omits to say, “ My friend, the Lord!” Goethe 
had pondered much on the oldest book of the Bible, Job. Herder 
had written upon it, and a fine translation of his article can be 
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found in the fourth volume of “The Journal of Speculative Phi- 
losophy.” Herder ploughed the ground in Goethe’s mind for the 
growth of Mephistopheles, and the critic Merck served as Model 
for the completed thought. As painters in Rome, who, while 
knowing what they wish to portray, still search the Scala di 
Spagna for their models, so Goethe held his idea in reserve until 
he could fitly set it forth by partial imitation. Merck indicated 
Mephistopheles, but fell far short of the Artist’s further develop- 
ment. Grimm justly says: “ Mephistopheles grew far beyond the 
seeming intention of Goethe.” And this may well be, since the 
author placed himself outside of himself, and dealt out the cards 
of his game of life to silent partners whose hands he knew, and 
who moved for or against, as he willed and prompted. As he 
himself grew wise to combine subtly, their moves reflected his 
plan and purpose. Mephistopheles grows, through companionship 
with Faust, into a gentleman-like diplomatist and statesman. 
He first presents himself, however, to Faust’s consciousness as a 
servile poodle. The presence of this animal has been interpreted 
to represent, or typify, a finite means to finite ends, evoked by 
the thought of Faust to appropriate all avenues to creature enjoy- 
ment, to the comprehension of which the Earth Spirit had limited 
Faust’s mental and spiritual power, finite enjoyment being typi- 
fied by an animal because it has a limited activity, a kind of 
knowing without insight, yet is without language, which is the 
form of Spirit ; the streaming trail of tire that followed the dog is 
compared to the evanescent glories that worldly honors, wealth, 
and sensual delights confer.’ In fact, the very achievements that 
Faust has already pictured to himself and ardently desired, and 
for the reception of which his mind is already prepared. - Wagner, 
to whom the creature reveals no unusual seeming, regards .the 
beast with indifference, but Faust, reeognizing blindly within him- 
self a reason for its appearance, falls into profound meditation, 
typified possibly by an entry into his study, where in solitude his 
troubled soul enters into conflict with itself, and love of God and 
man struggle against the unseen Evil at his side. The inventors 
of the old Faust legend, who made the frisky animal an unfailing 
attendant on their fire and brimstone fiend, might indeed have 


1 “Letters on Faust,” “Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” vol. i, p. 186. 
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exclaimed in bewilderment as to the appropriation made by Goethe 
of their favorite familiar, and would find it a more difficult prob- 
lem to swallow the philosophical demon than did Goethe’s mother 
who gave herself no concern about his Satanic Majesty. - Mephis- 
topheles in some of his phases is absolutely delightful in his fine 
irony—as, for example, when, having revealed himself as the 
poodle’s real core, he, soundly sweating and panting, emerges from 
huge mist proportions behind the stove as Faust’s semblance, a 
scholar! he has suffered so intolerably in the atmosphere of St. 
John’s light of revelation, he finds himself so hopelessly entrapped 
and barricaded by the “ Drudenfuss,” and yet this queer Son of 
Chaos, at such an instant, gathers his forces and perpetrates a 
practical joke. Faust might well say, “the casus is diverting!” 
Mephistopheles observes soon after, in expressing his rage at 
Creative force : 


“ And had I not the flame reserved, why, really, 
There’s nothing special of my own to show!” 


Here he writes impotent destructiveness upon his own brow, 
and ignorantly admits himself a tool of higher power. But our 
demon reveals the diplomatic courtier when he says: 


“ Culture, which smooth the whole world licks, 
And also unto the Devil sticks,” 


and goes on to teach Faust the valuable lesson— 


“ When with externals thou art well endowed, 
All will around thee flock and flatter.” 


It is truly difficult to realize that so irrepressible a fiend as the 
Spirit of Negation should have no chance at all! In the com- 
pact between Faust and Mephistopheles each holds something in 
reserve. The devil is checkmmated at the first move, although 
neither player in the game of life then sees it! But if the sole 
aim and triumph of the fiend is to prove the worthlessness of all 
things finite as fast as he presents them, is not he himself insuring 
the impossibility of Faust’s exclaiming, with regard to things per- 
ishable: “Ah, still delay, thou art so fair!” Mephistopheles 
subtly proves that the laws by which sin enters the soul and 
those by which sin leaves it differ. It is easier for evil to find 
entrance than exit. 
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“ For devils and for spectres there is Law; 
The first is free to us, we’re governed by the second.” 


Mephistopheles, in their varied wanderings, does not take his 
companion oftener than necessary to accomplish his evil purpose, 
to church; he pays the highest tribute to religion when he finds 
innocence (Margaret) at the door of the sanctuary, and even when 
he makes the sacred temple the theatre of his cruel scourgings of 
his trembling Victim with the lash of her own sins. He is ill at 
ease with Margaret. In the beginning he had “no power o’er 
souls so green.” And at the last he fears her, for her soul has 
never consented unto sin. She has no charm for him; her loveli- 
ness is not “Ja beauté du diable;” her simple goodness is witless 
in his eyes, but in her pure presence his gross speech is hushed ; 
her happiness shall be Faust’s first selfish sacrifice in his onward 
career to earthly enjoyment and ambition. The foundation step 
to Faust’s ladder of fame shall be the crushed heart of the woman 
he loves, the only pure, true love of his life, the heart that never 
wronged him. But Mephistopheles blindly feels that Margaret’s 
influence will yet rob him of his prey. He may bar his victims 
from the priestly benediction, but there is no putting asunder for 
Eternity of those whom God hath joined; finite interest may ob- 
tain the priestly benediction, but there is no eternal joining of 
that which God hath put asunder! These are the thoughts that 
Goethe has shadowed forth in the relations of Mephistopheles, 
Faust, and Margaret. Goethe loved to appear incognito ; 
so also Mephistopheles. Evil from the days of Adam ap- 
proaches in borrowed guise. St. Paul exclaims: “The evil that I 
would not, that Ido!” Mephistopheles reverses the case: ‘ The 
good I would not, that 1 do;” he is the ‘‘ wrath” that “ praises 
God.” Starr King says: “ The Faust tragedy, taken altogether, 
first and second parts, is the greatest miracle of literature. It is 
the serpent ‘Thought’ trying to swallow the world, and, it must 
be conceded, nearly succeeding in the attempt.” True, much 
baneful venom fell from the jaws of the insatiate serpent, which, 
if a necessary accompaniment of such monstrous deglutition, may 
yet be deplored. Goethe, however, sought only relief for him- 
self, and, rightly considered, the book of Faust is not immoral. 
‘The divine endures, Mephistopheles is put to confusion, the deed 
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exclaimed in bewilderment as to the appropriation made by Goethe 
of their favorite familiar, and would find it a more difficult prob- 
lem to swallow the philosophical demon than did Goethe’s mother 
who gave herself no concern about his Satanic Majesty. Mephis- 
topheles in some of his phases is absolutely delightful in his fine 
irony—as, for example, when, having revealed himself as the 
poodle’s real core, he, soundly sweating and panting, emerges from 
huge mist proportions behind the stove as Faust’s semblance, a 
scholar! he has suffered so intolerably in the atmosphere of St. 
John’s light of revelation, he finds himself so hopelessly entrapped 
and barricaded by the “ Drudenfuss,” and yet this queer Son of 
Chaos, at snch an instant, gathers his forces and perpetrates a 
practical joke. Faust might well say, “the casus is diverting!” 
Mephistopheles observes soon after, in expressing his rage at 
Creative force : 


“ And had I not the flame reserved, why, really, 
There’s nothing special of my own to show!” 


Here he writes impotent destructiveness upon his own brow, 
and ignorantly admits himself a tool of higher power. But our 
demon reveals the diplomatic courtier when he says: 


“ Culture, which smooth the whole world licks, 
And also unto the Devil sticks,” 


and goes on to teach Faust the valuable lesson— 


“ When with externals thou art well endowed, 
All will around thee flock and flatter.” 


It is truly difficult to realize that so irrepressible a fiend as the 
Spirit of Negation should have no chance at all! In the com- 
pact between Faust and Mephistopheles each holds something in 
reserve. The devil is checkinated at the first move, although 
neither player in the game of life then sees it! But if the sole 
aim and triumph of the fiend is to prove the worthlessness of all 
things finite as fast as he presents them, is not he himself insuring 
the impossibility of Faust’s exclaiming, with regard to things per- 
ishable: “Ah, still delay, thou art so fair!” Mephistopheles 
subtly proves that the laws by which sin enters the soul and 
those by which sin leaves it differ. It is easier for evil to find 
entrance than exit. 
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“ For devils and for spectres there is Law; 
The first is free to us, we’re governed by the second.” 


Mephistopheles, in their varied wanderings, does not take his 
companion oftener than necessary to accomplish his evil purpose, 
to church; he pays the highest tribute to religion when he finds 
innocence (Margaret) at the door of the sanctuary, and even when 
he makes the sacred temple the theatre of his cruel scourgings of 
his trembling Victim with the lash of her own sins. He is ill at 
ease with Margaret. In the beginning he had “no power o’er 
souls so green.” And at the last he fears her, for her soul has 
never consented unto sin. She has no charm for him; her loveli- 
ness is not “la beauté du diable;” her simple goodness is witless 
in his eyes, but in her pure presence his gross speech is hushed ; 
her happiness shall be Faust’s first selfish sacrifice in his onward 
career to earthly enjoyment and ambition. The foundation step 
to Faust’s ladder of fame shall be the crushed heart of the woman 
he loves, the only pure, true love of his life, the heart that never 
wronged him. But Mephistopheles blindly feels that Margaret’s 
influence will yet rob him of his prey. He may bar his victims 
from the priestly benediction, but there is no putting asunder for 
Eternity of those whom God hath joined; finite interest may ob- 
tain the priestly benediction, but there is no eternal joining of 
that which God hath put asunder! These are the thoughts that 
Goethe has shadowed forth in the relations of Mephistopheles, 
Faust, and Margaret. Goethe loved to appear incognito ; 
so also Mephistopheles. Evil from the days of Adam ap- 
proaches in borrowed guise. St. Paul exclaims: “The evil that I 
would not, that I do!” Mephistopheles reverses the case: ‘“‘ The 
good I would not, that I do;” he is the ‘“ wrath” that “ praises 
God.” Starr King says: “ The Faust tragedy, taken altogether, 
first and second parts, is the greatest miracle of literature. It is 
the serpent ‘Thought’ trying to swallow the world, and, it must 
be conceded, nearly succeeding in the attempt.” True, much 
baneful venom fell from the jaws of the insatiate serpent, which, 
if a necessary accompaniment of such monstrous deglutition, may 
yet be deplored. Goethe, however, sought only relief for him- 
self, and, rightly considered, the book of Faust is not immoral. 
‘The divine endures, Mephistopheles is put to confusion, the deed 
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of the individual returns upon himself. Yet Goethe had no wish 
to moralize, he was simply working out his own problem of life. 
Neither his mental nor spiritual digestion was disturbed by other 
men’s deductions; and if people seized despair when he rejected 
it, that was their affair, not his; he cannot be held responsible 
for that which he did not intend. And if, in exorcising his own 
devil of doubt, the latter entered the herd, his personal relief was 
what concerned himself, and the herd of swine (the lesser minds) 
and their fate were not considered. It was an old-time opinion 
that crime is most nearly allied to the uneducated classes, that the 
man of letters and science stands on a plane that lifts him above 
all sensual enslavement. Mephistopheles, therefore, is the type 
of the progressive and modern Satan, inasmuch as he knew all 
that lay within the realm of the understanding. The letter ot 
Scripture he could quote and teach, and could talk of deity, 
although he could never think the Absolute. Like many an in- 
ferior creature, he was made the vehicle to carry and disseminate 
principles of life, althcugh he did it as unwittingly as the black 
flies of whom Herodotus wonderingly writes. He handed the 
eocoon of sensual life to Faust, ignorant that through pain and re- 
morse it would turn into the Psyche of undying and redeeming 
love. Goethe and Shakespeare have been called plagiarists by 
those who partially discover the process but cannot appreciate the 
re-creative activity. Such persons ignore the sculptor’s thought, 
and demand the manual chisel labor; they are never satisfied. To 
be consistent, they should accuse language of plagiarism, recon- 
structed as it ever is from the souls of dead words. Nature is in 
this sense a plagiarist, utilizing forever herself for herself! Crea- 
tive power is thus a plagiarist, evolving life from death in its eter- 
nal circle of destruction and renewal. Appropriation, participa- 
tion, are in this sense plagiarism, and so only are the Authors of 
Mephistopheles and Iago “ plagiarists.” In the first part of the 
Faust tragedy we cannot lose sight of the Author; the individual 
(as well as his ideas) is embodied, and forces himself upon us. 
When, later, Goethe (so to speak) outgrows himself, the procession 
of his emancipated thoughts moves on in a grand triumphal 
march ; his style becomes so true that the detail of muscle and 
sinew is not needed in order to detine his meaning. The Mephis- 
tephelian serpent that was coiled about his life falls at his feet, 
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and we see him at the last emancipated, standing erect, bold, and 
strong as Apollo. He holds the terrible gis turned from him- 
self, and towards the world; he is master of the deadly weapon; 
it no longer paralyzes him, and men must learn to gaze upon it 
and not die! Mephistopheles, not a flesh-broiling, flesh-eating 
ogre, is the devil men must face and conquer henceforth. The 
Zeus of Phidias was a type of the divine to the Greeks. St. Paul 
revealed “the Unknown God,” but to the Saint himself the prob- 
lem of the origin and office of Evil was as a deadly thorn and a 
body of death. It is the office of Mephistopheles partially to reveal 
to mankind the principle of Evil, the shadow of the Divine, the 
companion of Light, the eternally negated! That in which we 
may not abide, past which we are constrained to press, into which 
we must enter, through which we arrive at last, from the depth 
unto the everlasting height. 

We are to deal with Faust’s Spirit of Evil in this paper prin- 
cipally as he appears in the first book of the tragedy. It would 
be profitable if we could follow his marvellous outcome in part 
second of the play, but one point only can be alluded to—viz., 
the crowning crime prompted by the demon, and the last tempta- 
tion of Faust, from the horror and remorse of which the latter 
falls into the clutches of relentless Care. The unpardonabie sin 
against humanity is committed—oppression, cruelty to the Aged. 
The innocent youth of Margaret was the demon’s first sacrifice, 
but the destruction of the home of Philemon and Baucis, and 
their consequent desolation and death, have left no meaner, darker 
deed to be enacted, and, as Faust’s outward vision is closed by 
Nemesis from beholding the sin-bought prospect, the eyes of his 
spirit are turned inwardly to read the problem of life aright. For 
the last time he has uttered his awful casuistry, “ the end justifies 
the means,” the alienation is completed, the return is sure. In 
spite of the demon’s utmost skill to prevent it, Faust’s soul must 
bear the fruit of an unselfish endeavor, and, in uniting with the 
divine, evil passes out of sight. 

From Magic, from the Mystics, Goethe drew inspiration and 
material, as did Thomas Aquinas and Emanuel Swedenborg. But 
with regard to Mephistopheles, Goethe seems to have borrowed 
much from Norse Mythology. Mephistopheles is Asa-Loke! Ut- 
gard-Loke, or hell-fiend, represents only lowest evil; but Asa 
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Loke appears first in Asgard with the Gods. He assisted in the 
creation, giving the senses, passions, fire of the veins. In Nature 
he is the corrupting principle of the mighty four—Sylph, Undine, 
Salamander, Gnome. Like Odin (the divine), he pervades all. 

Anderson says: “ In no divinity is it more clear than this, that 
the idea, proceeding from the visible workings of Nature, enters 
into the human heart and mind, and there tinds its moral and 
ethical reflection.” In the beginning Asa-Loke was closely allied 
to Odin (Light), then united himself with Air, later becoming 
destructive tire, getting thus farther and farther away from the 
divine principle. Odin’s union with mind and matter is creative 
and beneficent. Loke’s is always destructive. In Nature, Loxe 
brings about terrific throes and convulsions by land and sea. In 
man, he arouses all activities of lying; he is outwardly beautiful, 
but is of inconstant mind. Though of the Gods, he slanders and 
blasphemes them, and departs, Judas-like, from their midst, to 
work out his own destruction and their glory. 

He is the ever-thwarting principle; he shortens the hammer 
of Thor, and bestows the ring of Andvari. Mephistopheles so 
closely resembles this old Norse demon that Goethe may have 
regarded and studied him with admiration, and taken him as 
Model. 

Only a true philosophy—that which in itself includes, reconciles, 
and transcends all other systems—can solve the problem of Evil, 
and give to every man the power to eliminate its destructive ele- 
ment from his own being. Compared with this result of pure 
thinking, Science, which subjects steam to do her bidding and 
bridles and controls electricity, seems puerile. Philosophy, hand 
in hand with Religion, declares and defines to man the nature and 
limitation of Evil, and reveals to him how he shall erect a temple 
within his own soul before whose portal the monster serpent, Sin, 
shall lie prone in the dust, felled by the arrows of a light divine. 
A recognition of man’s power of self-determination is the first 
stirring of the infant Hercules to conquer that which threatens 
true life. It is a promise and prophecy of strength that grows to 
giant proportions in the using, when man awakens from the cra- 
dle of purposeless inactivity. Into every human life comes the 
possible Eden, the possible Fall, the possible Victory. It is as man 
himself chooses, for in determining himself he destroys fate. No 
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need now to question “Who and what is Mephistopheles?” 
Philosophy and Religion have revealed him, and the means to his 
subjection. To lay hold on the divine-human as declared in the 
incarnate Word, to become self-determined, “ to work out his own 
salvation ” after this perfect plan and pattern, is man’s heritage, 
his birthright. The appalling silence no longer endures when 
man is confronted with this problem of Evil, and when the Vala’s 
awful question, “ Understand ye yet—or what?” rings solemnly 
within his soul. For at length man overcomes the necessary thwart- 
ings, which only, as he negates them in his return from clienation 
less or greater, constitute him truly Man. And as he passes into 
the image of the Father, numbering himself with the children of 
Light, Evil has indeed become his good, for he has used it to his 
soul’s discipline, and has conquered that mightiest of foes—him- 
self! Himself, remaining Victor. 
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A REFRINT OF “THE DIAL” 


[We publish the follow'ng circular on account of its general interest 
to readers of Philosophy.—-Ep. | 


We propose to reproduce “The Dial,” page for page, without abridgment, and with 
the addition of an index to the whole work, containing a list of the contributions, with 
names of the contributors, so far as it is possible te procure them; to which will be 
appended a full historical account of “The Diul,” with anecdotes, incidents or gossip, 
that will in any manner illustrate the influence of a work which marks an era in Ameri- 
can literature. The additional matter, paged separately, will be prepared by Rev. 
George Willis Cooke, author of “ Ralph Waldo Emerson, his Life, Writings, and Phi- 
losophy.” . 

For a long time it has been almost impossible to procure a complete copy of “ The 
Dial,” and the demand for it, coming largely from public libraries, bas been so constant 
and growing that we feel warranted in issuing this propusal to reprint it, so soon as 
we can be assured of two hundred subscribers, at fifteen dollars each (to non-subs 
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scribers the price will be twenty dollars). The work will be in four octavo volumes, 
substantially bound in cloth. 

For the convenience of libraries already in possession of the original work, the new 
index, with additional matter, will be bound separately in pamphlet form and sold for 
one dollar. 

We respectfully solicit your subscription, for which we annex a blank. 

Roserts Brotuers, Publishers, 


299 Washington Street, 
Boston, June 1, 1882. 


[The following notice, from the pen of Mr. Curtis, is appended to the 
above circular. | 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND “THE DIAL.” 
From “ The Literary World.” 


To speak of The Dial is to recall one of those products of the “ transcendental ” 
epoch which scem to those who look back upon them like 


golden exhalations of the dawn. 


Brook Farm, The Dial, the active interest in German literature and philosophy and 
music, Theodore Parker’s preaching, were all signs then, as they are traditions now, of 
the general moral and intellectual revival to which also the impetus of the Anti-Slavery 
crusade and of the Woman’s Rights agitation belongs. The Dial, while not an organ 
of any particular movement, was the literary gazette of the “new spirit,” and its natu- 
ral editor was Mr. Emerson, whose serene genius and temperament, with his command- 
ing and poetic public discourses, and the dignity, simplicity, and purity of his life, had 
made him the peculiar representative of “‘ Transcendentalism.” It was his only service 
as an editor, in the usual sense, and the labor was not exclusively his. It was under- 
stood that Mr. Emerson and Miss Margaret Fuller were the editorial council, and in the 
opening address of “ The editors to the Reader” Mr. Emerson speaks modestly of 
“those who have immediately acted in editing the present number” in a tone which 
implies that it was wholly a labor of love. 

The first number of The Dial was issued forty years ago, in July, 1840, and it is still 
& most interesting and remarkable publication. There had been nothing like it in this 
country, and if Schiller’s Horen may have aimed as high, there were not the same favor- 
ing circumstances, so that The Dial remains unique in periodical literature. Its pur- 
pose was the most various expression of the best, the most cultivated, and the freest 
thought of the time, and was addressed to those ouly who were able to find “ entertain- 
ment” in such literature. There were no baits for popularity. In the modern familiar 
phrase, each number was a symposium of the most accomplished minds in the country, 
But its circle both of contributors and of readers was local and small. The first num- 
ber was made up of papers by Mr. Emerson and Miss Fuller, Theodore Parker, George 
Ripley, William H. Channing, Juhn 8. Dwight, A. Bronson Alcott, and Dr. Hedge—I 
believe—with passages from the journal of Charles Chauncey Emerson, to whose mem- 
ory Dr. Holmes paid so beautiful a tribute in his Metrical Essay. The poetry of the 
number waa supplied by Mr. Emerson, Mr. Cranch, Miss Fuller, Mr. Dwight, Edward 
Emerson, Henry Thoreau, and Mrs. Hooper. It was almost wholly a “ Boston book,” 
but it is a part of our literature. Among its memorable contributions was Mr, Emer- 
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son’s poem “ The Problem,” with its line which is now, like Shakespeare’s famous lines, 
a uviversal expression, 
He builded better than he knew; 
and his exquisite song, 
Oh, fair and stately maid! 

to which may be fitly applied his own words in the next number of The Dial, when 
speaking of Ellery Channing’s poetry, that it “is of such extreme beauty that we do 
not remember anything more perfect of its kind. Had the poet been looking over a 
book of Raffaelle’s drawings, or perchance the villas and temples of Palladio, with the 
maiden to whom it was addressed ?” 

The Dial was published for four years, and it truly marked the transcendental time 
of day. It is the memorial of an intellectual impulse which the national life has never 
lost. “ Many readers,” as Mr. Emerson said in his preface to the first edition of Car- 
lyle’s collected essays, “will here find pages which in the scattered anonymous sheets 
of the —— magazine spoke to their youthful mind with an emphasis that hindered them 
from sleep.” 

The influence of its cditor has been noiseless but extraordinary. Many of the most 
popular and immediately effective American writers and orators seem tv have been 
middlemen between Mr. Emerson and the great public. To the young men of the last 
generation he spoke with the same deep power with which Dr. Channing affected Mr. 
Emerson’s own younger gencration, and that power he has never lost because he has 
always reverenced the dreams of his youth, Those* who have felt throughout their 
lives this purifying and elevating and liberalizing power, and who have seen in his 
inspiring career the perfect sanity of true genius, can never think without affectionate 
reverence of Ralph Waldo Emerson. : George Wittram Curtis. 


OBITUARY.—PROFESSOR T. H. GREEN. 


[We reprint the following obituary notice from the London “ Acad- 
emy” of April 1, 1882. The reader will notice that it is written by the 
distinguished translator of “ Hegel’s Logic.” It is a valuable estimate of 
a great man.—Ep. | 


The death of Professor T. H. Green, at Oxford, on March 26th, came as a sad surprise 
even to those who had noticed his evident ill-health. To many, there as elsewhere, it 
was the loss of a friend whom they had long looked up to, sympathized with, and 
counted upon. It closed the career of a citizen of Oxford devoted with singular can- 
dor to what he believed the highest interests of his adopted city ; and for the intcl- 
lectual world it brought to what seems a premature termination an inquiry, finely con- 
ceived and untiringly pursued, into the questions lying at the very foundation of theory 
and practice. 

Thomas Hill Green was born ‘n 1836; and, after his school-time at Rugby, came up 
to Balliol College, where, in due time, he was elected to a fellowship. A friend who 
used to mect him about this period seems to have been especially struck by the decided 
interest he showed in religious’ questions, particularly on the practical side. Then, as 
always, he was also a keen politician, He was onc of the original members of a society 
known as the “ Old Mortality,” which included the names of Bywater, Dicey, Pater, 
Swinburne, and of Professors Bryce, Caird, Holland, Nettleship, Nichol, in its early 
and subsequent fraternity. Geen’s essays were remarkable alike for their power of 
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thought and their distinctive stamp of expression. At the Union Debating Society he 
was a weighty speaker. A contemporary tells of a speech in which, defending Republi- 
can institutions from the blame of a slave system, he laid the guilt on “a slave-hold- 
ing, a slave-hunting, and slave-burning oligarchy, on whom the curse of God and 
humanity rests.” 

Shortly after taking his bachclor’s degree (in 1859), he began to study Hegel, and 
gave a good deal of attention to the Tiibingen school, especially Baur, some of whose 
works he had thonghts of translating. Among the fruits of these studies were two 
essays on the ‘“ Development of Dogma,” read to the “ Old Mortality.” But theory 
and action were, in his case, never far apart. During this same period he was one of 
a small knot of young men who co-operated in writing on the subject of University 
Tests. The volume in which these essays were to appear was rendered unnecessary by 
the passing of the University Tests Act of 1871. His range of reading during the years 
of the Civil War in America was summarized by the late Professor Conington as varying 
between Hegel and the ‘ Morning Star” (one of the few British newspapers which es- 
poused the side of the North in that contest), He was then, as he always was, an ear- 
nest, active, and believing member of the party of progress; and while in later years he 
sometimes seemed more disposed to get the best out of existing institutions, such as 
the Established Church and the “ College System,” he was in the beginning of his thir- 
ties more distinctly anti-ecclesiastical and radical in bis Liberalism. But in essentials 
the aim of his politicial convictions probably remained the same, 

For a short time he was engaged in a special inspection of schools in connection with 
the Endowed Schools Act ; but from 1866, as Ethical Lecturer, and subsequently as tu- 
tor at Balliol, his main function was that of a university teacher. In 1878 he was elected 
to the office of Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy, and shortly alter resigned 
his tutorship. The iast sixteen years of his life posgess, therefore, a general uniformity. 
His lectures as tutor and as professor could not be styled popular, but they at- 
tracted, even from the first, many of the most thoughtful students in a way that few 
lectures now do. For those who could pass over a want of fluency in delivery, an oc- 
casional abstruseness of thoughi, and a certain unpracticality (as examinees must 
judge it) in his mode of treatment, there was a strong fascination in the compact rea- 
soning, the high-toned ideas, and evident enthusiasm of the lecturer. At one time it 
almost seemed as if he might have formed a school of metaphysicians ; but there is lit- 
tle risk of that in the present day. To those who, as college pupils, came into closer 
contact with him, he appealed even more memorably by the simplicity of his life, his 
unaffected kindness, and the deep and perfectly unforced religiousness which spoke 
from his heart. 

During the latter years he was a member of the town council of Oxford. Some 
of us, perhaps too selfish or too cynical, sometimes thought he was wasting his ener- 
gies on the petty disputes of local politics. His own argument for the step was that 
it enabled him more effectually to promote svcial amelioration—particularly in educa- 
cation. The Oxford High School for Boys was largely due to his untiring advocacy, 
cand, it may be added, largely indebted to his liberal hand. It was from the same be- 
lief in the efficacy of political power as an organ of progress that he took a leading part 
in political struggles, and supported with all his might the party which might be ex- 
pected to give speediest effect to schemes of social and economical reform. 

To the world outside Oxford he was best known as a philosophical writer. If we ex- 
cept his essay on an “ Estimate of the Value and Influence of Works of Fiction in 
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Modern Times,” which gained the Chancellor’s Prize in 1862, he first appeared as an au- 
thor in two essays which were pu lished about 1866 in the “North British Review,” on 
the “ Philosophy of Aristotle” and on “ Popular Philosophy in its Relations to Life.” 
His main work followed in 1874, «3 part of a new edition of Hume’s works by Green and 
Grose, in four volumes, The first two volumes, including the “ Treatise on Human Nat- 
ure,” were prefaced by lengthy iniroductory dissertations: one dealing with the theoreti- 
cal philosophy of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume; the other with the ethical views of these 
writers and their contemporaries. The former is a probably unequalled piece of minute 
and at the samc time comprehensive criticism of the origins of current English phi- 
losophy. In December, 1877, Professor Green began in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review a 
series of papers on “ Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. G. H. Lewes: their Application of the 
Doctrine of Evolution to Thouglit.” These papers did for the modern representatives 
of English psychological method what the Introduction to Hume did for Locke. In 
the present year two articles in successive numbers of “ Mind” have entered upon the 
discussion of the problem, “Can there be a Natural Science of Man?” Nor must it be 
forgotten that in several short reviews published in the ‘“ Academy ” he has made con- 
tributions of permanent value to the literature of philosophical criticism. 

Green, as has been said, began his study of German philosophy with Hegel. To call 
him, in the obvious sense of words, a Hegelian would be a mistake. But he learned, as 
many others have learned, from Hegel the exceeding breadth and depth of the problem 
of philosophy in a way which makes it impossible, for any one who has learned it, ever 
again to return to the philosophic caves where psychology is kept clear of metaphysics, 
logic barricaded from theology, and faith forbidden any intercourse with morals. Such 
good Hegel has done to many who have scant sympathy with the rationality of the 
actual; so with the dialectical rapprochement between being and not being. But i 
faut reculer pour micuz sauter, and from Hegel Green went back to Kant. The return, 
almost always inevitable, has special uses for an Englishman. For Kant, while he 
takes up the disputes raised by Hume, supplies results which, when disguised, make 
up a considerable part of the assumptions of the empirical metaphysicians, To inter-- 
pret and supplement Kant was, superficially described, the aim of Green’s later teach- 
ing. 

It would not be going far astray to say that from his essay on Aristotle to his latest 
words in “ Mind” he was engaged witb the same old question between what the schools 
call the sensible and the intelligible world. If in the earlier papers the discussion is 
more involved, it is also lighted up by characteristic gleams of picturesque phraseology ; 
in the latter, if the style is more monotonous and subdued, the drift of the argument is 
more distinct. Not, indeed, that it is ever possible to master the meaning by glancing 
rapidly over his pages. His eye was fixed on the main and supreme questions; the 
details always retained their subserviency to, and coherence in, the mass; he did not 
break truth up into manageable fragments, but kept it whole and indivisible in its 
every part. His style, in short, was characteristic of the man. There was the same 
weight of centralized purpose in both. 

With all his realism, or perhaps because of his honest and unembittered realism, he 
was an idealist—one of the fow who, now as always, refuse to abandon tle cause of 
what may, for want of a better name, be called metephysics. He sought to set before 
those who ignore philosophy, or who identify it with one or more of the sciences, the 
consideration that there are a few presuppositions still unanswered and apparently un- 
answerable by scientific methods. No doubt empiricism does not much mind what is 
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said of its presuppositions, for prescription has given it such a hold on the mind that, 
with or without foundation, it manages to hold well together, and to rear its psycho- 
logical towers into mid-air, and then asks if the magnificence of the superstructure need 
not excuse from further inquiry into the question of foundations. 

In undertaking this discussion, Green started from Kant, But whereas the neo- 
Kantians usually develop the empirical side of Kant, he tried to emphasize the tenden- 
cies which come especially to the front in the Kantian ethics. He sought to complete 
the disjecla membra of the critical philosophy by reducing the separation between feel- 
ing and understanding to its proper amount in comparison with the more stupendous 
interval between phenomena and noumena. ‘Every object we perceive,” as he says in 
his last published page, “is a congeries of related parts, of which the simplest compo- 
nent, no less than the composite whole, requires, in order to its presentation, the action 
of a principle of consciousness not itself subject to conditions of time.” If this be true 
of nature in general, then, in reference to physiology of mind, it follows (to quote his 
earlier words) that “we cannot naturalize the ‘human mind’ without presupposing 
that which is neither nature nor natural, though apart from it nature would not be— 
that of which the designation as ‘ mind,’ as ‘ human,’ as ‘ personal,’ is of secondary im- 
portance, but which is eternal, self-determined, and thinks.” W. Watcace. 

OxForD. 


SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


SELECTED BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 


VI. 


I dined with our English visitor [Cobden] at the Club. He spoke in- 
directly, and had the true English way of talking aside about his six per 
cents., and interrogatively. I asked him why he did not let them make 
an occasion for him to speak, but he said he came over “To keep his 
ears open and his mouth shut.”—Jbid. 


In our walks he takes out his note-book sometimes, and tries to write 
as I do, but all in vain. He soon puts it up again, or contents himself 
with scrawling some sketch of the landscape. Observing me still scrib- 
bling, he will say that he confines himself to the ideal, purely ideal re- 
marks; he leaves the facts to me. Sometimes, too, he will say, a little 
petulantly, “I am universal, I have nothing to do with the particular and 
the definite.” He is the moodiest person, perhaps, I ever saw. As natu- 
rally whimsical as a cow is brindled; both in his tenderness and in his 
roughness he belies himself. He: can be incredibly selfish, and unex- 
pectedly generous. He is conceited, and yet there is in him far more 
than usual to ground conceit upon.— Thoreau [journal unpublished]. 


How many walks along the brooks I take in the spring! What shall I 
call them—lesser riparial excursions—prairial, rivular !—Jbid. 
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It. looks as if it were the blood mantling in the cheeks of the youthful 
year, the rosy cheek of its health. Its rude June health !—Jbid. 


Critchicrosses have been edible some time in some places. Galls sug- 
gest a union—a connivance of two kingdoms (the animal and vegetable) 
to produce.—Jbid. 


The wonderful clearness of the water, enabling you to explore the 
river-bottom, and many of its secrets now, exactly as if the water had 
been clarified. This is our compensation for a heaven concealed [dog- 
days |.—Jbid. 

A child asked about the bobolink: “ What makes he sing so sweet, 
mother? Do he eat flowers ?”—Jbid. 

What poor crack-brains we are! Easily upset and unable to take care 
of ourselves. If there was a precipice at our doors, some would be found 


jumping off to-day, for fear that if they survived they might jump off to- 
morrow.—ZIbid. 


A broad leech on a turtle’s sternum, apparently going to winter with it. 
That peculiar drawling note of a hen, who has this peevish way of express- 
ing her content at the sight of bare ground and mild weather.—Jbid. 


It is strange they did not make us more intense and emphatic—that 


they do not goad us more into action. Generally, with all our desires 
and restlessness, we are no more likely to embark in any enterprise than 
a tree is to walk to a more favorable locality. You would say there is a 
high tariff on thinking and originality.—Jbid. 


Here it is standing night [on the Allegash River], and every fir and 
spruce you cut down is a plume plucked from night’s raven wing.—Jbid. 


If my father had been a farmer and had an Indian for his hired man, 
how many aboriginal ways we children should have learned from him! 
How contagious are boys’ games !—ZJbid. 


at once hooks himself on to some immovable institution, as a 
family—the very rottenest of them all.—Jbid. 

So do the seasons revolve, and every chink is filled. While the waves 
toss this bright day, the ducks, asleep, are drifting before it across the 
ponds.—ZJbid. 

Why, it is as much as the strongest man can do to decently bury his 
friends and relations without making a new world of it !—Zbid. 

_ L hear this morning one Cut-t-Potter from a Golden Robin. Jacob 

Farmcr says, they call the Cardinal-flower slink-weed, and that.the eating 
of it will cause the cows to drop their calves,—Jbid. 
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The spotless edge of the drift which curves over sharp like the visor of 
acap.... The heel of a bank [of snow]. . . . Who was it—what satyr 
—that invented this rustic beetle [made of one piece of wood]. . . . Thus 
detect the first approach of spring by finding here and there its scouts 
and vanguard, which have been slain by the rear-guard of retreating win- 
ter (— Ibid. 


It is well if the writer does not become hardened. He learns how to 
bear contempt and to despise himself, He makes, as it were, post-mortem 
examinations of himself before he is dead. Such is art.—Jbid. 


The fiddles made by the trees whose limbs cross one on another—played 
on by the wind. Orpheus and Apollo are certainly there, taking lessons, 
—Ibid. 


How did these beautiful rainbow tints get into the shell of the fresh- 
water clam buried in the mud at the bottom of our dark river ?—Jbid. 
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